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‘or France, and ot 


he Continent, for not less than 3 Months, an 
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in advance, are received by M. Baupry, 3, Quai Mali 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


HE FIRST EXAMINATION for the DE- 
GREE OF BACHELOR OF MEDICINE, for the current 
is appointed to commence on MONDAY, the 5th of JULY. 
"Certificates required must, be Taasemecd to the Registrar 
fourteen days before the Examination begins. 
Somerset House, By order of of the Senate, 
jth May, 1841. ROTHMAN, Registrar. 


—$—<——_—— 
UTOR-—A Married Clergyman, B.A. of Trinity 
Colleg: mbcidge, and a Wressier of he year, residing 
ight and healthy pa jussex, about seven miles 
the sea, RECEIVES Bo his House THREE PUPILS to 
Toivorsitios. —For further information obteens 
A. B., Post-office, Arundel, Sussex. 


TO SCHOOLMASTERS, 


ANTED for the Upper and Lower SCHOOLS 

e RO FAL. HOSPITAL at GREEN WICH, ASSIST- 

sCOOLMAST ERS, They must be single men, must 

ANT fast, dine, = sup with the Scholars, sleep | in the apart- 

moots s adjoint the Wards, assist in instruction in the Schools 

and superintendence of the Children in e 

wads | Yards and perform such other duties as may 

ofthem. Every Candidate must prodag uce a Certificate or 

ea aon the Clergyman of the Parish in which pe has 

Salary 45/. per annum, with board and lodging. Letters 

rieetication np and testimonials are to be addressed to the Secre- 

tary to te Committee of Council on Education, Counell Office, 
Whiteh 


PROFESSOR of MUSIC, native of Germany, 
who has during the last six years been engaged as teacher 
agentleman's family of great respectability, and will leave 
astuation in October next, is desirous of meeting with a simi- 
lar BNGAGEMEN’ T, orto attach himself to a superior school. 
His — of instruction comprises the complete theory of 
music, and his practice as applied to singing and the pianoforte; 
onthe latter instrument he has acquired celebrity as a com- 
and performer, and will forward to any ¥ party desiringit a 
4 catalogue of his compositions, with other testimonials. 
is also a proficient in the nee language, the teaching of 
which he would make (if requ ) a part of his engagement, 
and is with and science generally.—Ad- 
dress (post paid) to OG. A. M., 5, Priory-place, Doncaster. 


70 HISTORIC AND LANDSCAPE ENGRAVERS, 
N UNPUBLISHED PLATE of not less than 
M4 inches by. 10 or 12 in the engraved part, is WANTED, 
gg detely. finished, or capab f being so within 4or5 
months. liberal price will be given. Pah pagtenlere » must be 
wat in the first place (pre-paid), directed A. B., 18, Edward’s- 
street, Portman-square. 


FINE ARTS. 
A SPECIMEN ETCHING of the beautiful 
Irish Art-Union, for 1839- 
THE B 























Enzraving now in prog for th L of the Royal 


LI ND GIRL AT A HOLY YR. 
hed seen at Mr. Roberson’s, 51, Long-acre, Messrs. Hodgson 
&Graves, 6, Pall Mail, where Subscri tions. 

ONE POUND P R TICKET, 
will be received, or the same ay, ‘orwarded direct to 

STEWAR BLACKER » Hon. Sec. 
Gardiner’ s-place, ablin, 
N.B. Post-office orders, for remitting te amount of one or 
two tickets, obtainable at any office for 


Earned Ma most unique specimens 








of Ancient and Modern Gems, Medals, &c., prepared for 
useful and entertaining process, may —y~ at J. 
S, Engraver, 22, Fleet-street, three doors 
emple. By these prepared oulds the finest specimens of 
Ancient an may be transferred (at a gmail ex- 
pense) to = cabinets of the curious. A bare of the 


East from the 


THE WORKS OF THE LATE WILLIAM HILTON, 


Fear’ R.A. 
Mess. CHRISTIE & MANSO: uigevegtfully inform | the Patrons 
lish Art end the Public, that they will SELL BY 
ON on FR Tpay, June, 4th at their Great Room, King- 
pe St. James’ o'clock k precisely, 


I ‘HE BEAUTIFUL. WORKS of that truly 
eet. and classical Pointer, the late WM. HILTON, 
hose great talent a Epetical feeling raised, him 
to fog. high an which he justly, aa in the English School. 
Among the finished pictares are the Comus, the celebrated chef- 
d’eurre of the Artist—the Angel delivering Peter from priscn— 
the Triumph of Amphitrite, a most elegant design ; t! 
sacre of the Innocents, a grand 


the fine design of Rispats ; 


and powerfully-peinted work, 
and Pictures partl 


and numerous masterly Sketches 
; also several capital copies from 
the Works of Old “Masters, particularly a fine copy from the 
Samson ont Dalilah of Rubens, in the Dulwich Gallery—a 
Landscape by Wilson and Barrett, ‘and a few by Old Masters. 
May be viewed three days p and C had. 
CABINET OF Peskin Jin DDS MODERN DRAWINGS, 
ay, Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at toate Great Room, »King- 
street, t,t James's-square, on TUESDAY, June 1, at 1 o’cloc 


recisely, 
rfiie 3 SMALL and CHOICE COLLECTION 
of PICTURES, MODERN DRAWINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 
and BOOKS, removed from the Residence of a Gentleman de- 
comes. -—Among the Pictures = Drawings will be found Cabi- 
rti we 











G. Nesfield 
} Wint ey. h 
vings and portfolio, com rising the 
Works f C= Capt. Battle, and Engravi: b oe Eng- 
h School, and about Six Hund ired Volumes of Mod: dern Books, 
= risin; ‘Reed's Sh hakspeare—Lodge’s Portraits—SirW. Jones's 
Works—Sharpe’s Poets—The Works printed at Lee Priory, &c. 
, Ra . be o viewed Saturday and Monday preceding, and Cata- 











ENGLISH AND FOREIGN BOOKS. 
Mr. L. A. Lew =v SELL at his House, 125, Plost-ctrest, on 
Y 17th, and two following day: 
HE LIBRARY of a LITERARY ‘GENTLE- 
MAN, (removed from Hull) ; among which are Cronecken 

der Sassen, curious woodcuts, 1492—A istorical and Genea- 
logica scription of the House of Mecklenbu: , legibly written, 
in German, by B. Latomus, in 2 vols. folio—A Yolume of Prints 
to Dugdale’s Warwickshire—Fun ben des Orients, 6 vols. 
Wien. 1809-1818—Longchamps des Fastes Universels—Dugda le's 
Imbanking—Daniel’s Vovses to be 's Fac-Similes of 
Scarce Prints—Cotman’s Architectural Remains, 2 vols.—Stuart 
and Revett's Antiquities of Athens. 3 vols. russ oller Den- 
maler der Deutschen Baukunst—Beaufoy's 5 Nautical and Hy- 
draulic Experiments—Brees’ Second Series of Railway Practice, 
c red— meletes's, tle. of Wight—Coo! 
L.P.—Pettigrew's ptian Monuments—Turner’ ‘s Anglo-Saxons, 
2 vols.—Memorias de Litteratura Fortuquess, 7 vols.—€Euvres 
de Staél, 17 vols.—Lyrische patie’ ie, > vols.—Schmidt Ges- 
chichte der Deutschen, 26 vols.—Da Asia Joao de Barros, &c. 22 
vols.—Historia General de Portagal. 20 vols.—Critical Review, 88 
vols.— Froissart’s Chronicle, 2 vols.—Draiton’s Poems, 1605— 
Cocker’s Decimal and Artificial ‘ial Arithmetic, 1685-84, &c. 


Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL on 1 on TUESDAY 18th, at 2 o’clock, 


DAVY’S ARCH ITECTURAL PRECE- 
DENTS, a thick Octavo Volume, illustrated with a 50 En- 
gravings, bound in cloth and lettered, lately published at il. 7s. 


Mr. L. A. LEWIS is PREPARING for SMT SALE, 

The STOCK of Mr. J. R. SMITH, removed 
from Lynn, (or order r of his Trustees), comprising a very large 
assortment ‘of MODERN PERIODIC ‘AL WORKS, Penny Maga- 
zine, — Loree, S ambers’ Journal, Arabian Nights, 


ke’s Thames, 2 vols. 





jon capnot fail to give pleasure to the connelnanee. 
The prepared Moulds, Wax Impressions, Plaster Casts, &c. 
can be Sewerdied to all parts of the country, upon the receipt of 
4 post-oflice money order. 
N.B. A on Electrotype Manipulation, 
Sties the latest improvements in this branch of science, 








Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
Dy Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
street,on THURSDAY May bo, ae following days, 
MISCELLANEOUS Collection of BOOKS 
inevery Department of Literature; comprising an ex- 
tensive Selection of Modern Liersture, | “Works on the Fine 
Books of Prints, Annuals, Mod Periodicals, &c.; 
ther with the VALUABLE LAW LIBRARY of a SOLI: 
CITOR deceased; ipeludin Lord , 4-~ b , Shower, Mylne and 
Keen, Strange, Sulkeld Raymond, Campbell, Moody and 
Robinson, Srompton and M peran. Crompton Meeson an 
Burrow, Durnford "and 


n and Welsby, W. 
ton, Bingham, Bingham’s New Cases, 
aule and Selwyn, Barnewall and ‘Ala: derson, Barne- 
wall’ and Cresswell, Barnewall and Adolphus, Adolphus and 
Bis, are, Werks on Poectles and Pleading, Parliamentary 
aa May be viewed, and Catalogues had, 
' ral accommodations offered on Property jen beg large 


Li} 
orsmall Coll ti % tl, 
by Public “jie tions i= ‘Sooke, Prints, ke. + promptly 








CHICHESTER. _TO BE SOLD BY_ AUCTION, by_ Mr. 
WELLER. on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, May 25 and 26, 
~ Extensive and Valuable LIBRARY of the 
te JOHN M‘ARTHUR, (late Secretary to Agesisal 
ood), removed from nt Cape Ss Hayfeld ‘ 
» to the Rooms of the Philosophical Society, South. 
chester, a sale not 4 permitted on the premises. 


¢ Furniture of the Librar 
Catalogues may be had of tr. H. Washbourne, Bookseller, 
mee ateares ce airgt, London; Polegranh Opice, Forts 
. ason. 

and Mr, Weller, Chichester. ' . . E 


The ENTIRE STOCK of Mr. GEORGE 
WIGHTMAN, (by order of his Assignees). 


The MEDICAL LIBRARY of a GENTLE- 








MAN, deceased, removed from Kennington. 
The ENTIRE REMAINING COPIES, with 
he COSTSRPLATES, of Messrs. LYSONS’ COUNTY HIS- 
The ENGRAVED COPPERPLATES to the 
BRITISH GALLERY of CONTEMPORARY PORTRAITS. 
A COLLECTION of BOOKS from the Country. 
125, Fleet-street, May 15, 1841. 
Goes LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Jes Pole, Esa, Ci 
Charles Pole. airman, 
vill 
Charles owe 7 — keg, nae Shaw 1 Lefevre, Esq. M.P. 
Hon. P. Pleydell Bouverie. _ Hugh Lindsay. 
James Campbell Esq. Charles Littledale, Esq 
Harry Chester, Henry Littledale. Esq.” 
jone Cockereli, Esq. George Warde Norman, Esq. 
John . Brice Pearse, I 4 
Charles ne ford, Esq. Brice Pearse, j Esq 
William R. Hamilton, Esq. oy Richard Pole, Bog 


Edward Harman, Esq. aude George Thornton 
Henry Kingscote, Esq. aa Smii ae 


Felix Ladbroke, Esq. 
JOSHUA MILNE, Actuary. 
LOW RATES.—PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 
THE MANAGERS OF THE SUN LIFE OFFICE beg leave 
to inform the public that their Rates, on Young Lives, aremuch 
lower than those of many other Offices, and that the Assured 
are ones to a portlet 
Persons having Life Interests, such as Clergymen, Medical 
Men, and others deriving Incomes from their Professions or 
Trades, also those holding Estates on Lives, wit ane the advan- 
tage of effecting Insurances i in the Sun Life 
‘ables of Rates may be 
hill, at the Sun Fire Offi Mice in Craig’s-court, and at No. 65, Wel- 
beck-street, Cavendish- i? ndon; also “Of any of the 
Agents for the Sun Fire 











tion in the Profits of this Society.— | 


at the Sun Life Oifice, i in Corn- | 


LIFE ASSURANCE. —A combination of all the dnpareent advan- 
es hitherto offered to the Public distinguish th 
COTTISH UNION INSURANCE CoM: 
PANY. Instituted in 1824, and incorporated b al 
Charter. The Septennial Division of two-thirds of the pro — 3 
of this Corporation will be declared in December, 1841, on all 
Policies of the partistpating Class, effected previous to the first of 
August next, an rsons contemplating i insuring their lives so as 
to share in the forthcoming Bonus, should make their 
with as pete delay as possible. Tables of Rates, Forms for 
posals, and every in ne may be 2 bad, on application to 
the Secretary, at the ndon Office, No. West 
Strand. or at the City io. Office, No. 78, King “Williams 
street, Mansion House, between the hours of Ten and Four. 
‘ersons whose lives are proposed for Assurance, must be seen 
by the Company's Medical aviver. at the Office, No. 449, West 
Strand, on Tuesdays, at Eleven o'clock. Moderate Rates are 
demanded for Australia and the Colonies eeperelt 
cottish Union Office, . 8M MITH, 
No. 449, West Strand, London. Secretary. 


RITISH FIRE OFFICE, 


Strand and Cornhill. 
rector: 


Di 8, 
Sir Capetes Sullivan, Bart. Georce. G. Mills, Esq. 
R. 8. C. H. C. Plowden, Esq. 
George Palsser. Esq. 
Henry Webb, 





James C olgshean, Esq. 

James Henry Deacon, Esq. 

Charles Elliott, Esq. Richard ele he 

Charles Francis, le Mr. er 

Elijah Barwell Impey, Esq. Mr. 

Established in 1799, for Incarance a 
Fire, ont the. most equite ble terms, and on a rine ple which con- 
vers SCURITY, WITHO OUT RESPONSI- 

TY saan to the insured, at Ri ums. 

Pe ersons effecting insurances for 7 4 44 one pa ment, are 
entitled to an IMMEDIATE Gate RN, 
on both Premium and Dut CH R ETURN’ Is Eee 
AND NOT DEPENDEN on any —_— ency. Policies will 
not be charged for sums of 300/ pwards, nor to persons re 
moring Insurances from other 

This Office has always paid for “we by Fire from 

Receipts fur the renewal of 
may be had at the principal O 
London, and of their Agents in the bay ~ will receive 
Proposals for new Insurances. 


FREE EMASONS’ and GENERAL LIFE 

SSURANCE, LOAN ANNUITY, and REVERSIONARY 
INTEREST COMPANY, No. Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 
London. Capital Lyk § in 25, 35,000 shares of 20/. each. 


Patro 
The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Scarboro h, P.S 
The Rt. La the Earl of Mexborough, P.G. Si Wiest Riding of 


Yorkshire. 
The Rt. Hon. ‘the Earl of Leigseten, | Ls G.M. of Norfolk. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Viscount Dungannon. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Viscount Combermere, G.C.B. P.G.M. of 


Cheshire. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Rea 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Salt 

Sir Frederick G. posi Bart. P.S.G.W. & D. Prov. G.M. of 
Leicestershir 

General Sir joseph 07 Figlloren, & Ni .B. 

ir George ath, K.H. 

Rowlan vilston, Esq. M.P., ore .W. and R. W. Prov. G.M. 


Di ireci 
Suyaten Jervis, E 
William Day 
Sir William "H. Dillon, R.N. 
K.C. 


rd Alex. Price 
Frederick Dodsworth, Esq. Sir fo Thomas Ussher, R. 
Joseph me oll, » Eas. 3.H. 
eorge Goldsmith Kirby, — , + Direct 
aru Office gariee the advantages of a mutual association wi with 
the security of a prietary Compan a very va 
of mode for the Assurance of Life. Te ail allows credit for fre! hae 
of its premiums for the first five years, at a fixed rate; off he 
alternative of increasing or decre asing rates; or upon a Lx 
rary scale; and, by assuring sums to become payable ata given 
age, secure: rovision 3 advanced life. Its Policies are not 
forfeited immediately if if the Premium remain overdue; 
fraud only, not error, vitiates them. The business of the difice 
is == commas to 4 Casey Oe bod ia em 
e D To Insure Payable at Dea 
Birth-Day. Without Frogts. | ww >t Froite, 
15 cccccccccecesecees . eoee 
1 17 H 


220 
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70. ag TE pe n 
To Insure ‘Tool. “Payable on the attainment ‘of a a given Age, or 
whichever happen first. 
Age 50 50 55 55 60 60 
Birth) Without; With | Without} With | Without) With 
Day.| Profits. | Profits. | Profits. | Profits. q 
21 |£3 2 5 |£3 710| £2 1211 | £217 6 
25 


or at Death, 


3 
5 
7 
; 
JOSEPH BERRIDGE, Secret 
VisI Lame * yo THe EXHIBITION, 


ightpence, 
H E T NION, 
a Monthly Journal of the Fine Arts, published this day, 
contains a lengthened criticism on the Pictures exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, and the Societies (Old and New) of Painters in 
Water Colours, pointing out in the collections such works as 
visitors should endeavour to examine. 

“A monthly journal, very ably conducted, and promising to be 

mes: utility.""—Blackwood"s Edinburgh Magazine. 
ical exclusively devoted to eagttere of art, which 

iJ ly effects the object it contemplates.”"— Gi 
A valuable and agreeable paper. Its feeling is rigit and good 

Ma 





| towards paticsy talent and its patrons."’— Joh 


i 
ed by How & Parsons, 132, Fleet-street, 
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HE COURT of DIRECTORS of the NEW 
ZEALAND COM any bs y hereby ve NOTI that 
GENERAL MEETING of th of PROPRIE TORS of 
the said Company, will be wohisa ~- RIONDAY iy by day of 
this instant mont "of May, at two o'clock procteely, at the Com 
pany’s House, in Broad-street-buildings, 
In pursuance of the ys nm of the Charter. of Incorporation 
of the said Comonas, © the fol following Directors will go out of office 


“ea. . and Alderman. 
art ' NCLAIR, Bart. M.P. 


N 
THOMPSON, Esq. Alderman, M 
but being eligible for re-election, offer Comassees hate, 
By order of i) Cou 
LLO N BELL, Secretary pro tem. 
New Zealand House, 10th May 1841. 


HE COURT of DIRECTORS of the NEW 
ZEALAND COMPANY do hereby give NOTICE, that in 
porenance of Resolutions adopted at an Extraordinary General 
Sourt of ey gy held this day, and in accordance with the 
Provisions the Company's Charter of Incorporation, Eight 
Thousand New Shares of 25/. each have been created, in addi- 
tion to the — number of Shares forming the Capital Stock 
of the Compan 

The right of Tire-emption to the Shares created as above will 
be given to such of the present Shareholders as shall, on or 
before the Ist day of JU UNE N NEXT, signify in writin . by letter 
or in the undermentioned book, their intention of availing them- 
selves of that right. 

The new Shares will be distributed among the parties a ppg. 
ing, rateably in proportion to the number of Shares he 

em respectively in the old stock. 

A book will be at this house on and after Monday next, the 
17th instant, for the signature of such of the present Share- 
holders as intend to subscribe for new Shares. 

By grder of the ¢ 





‘ou 
BELL, Secretary pro tem. 
New Zealand House, 8th May 1841. 


Lately published, in a pocket velpme, price 4s. in cloth, and 


HE CURATE’S MAN UAL, with Reference 
to the Sick and Dying: from the Latin of the Rev. JOHN 
STEARNE, Vicar of Trim, in fhe ~~ ~peeees Century. With 
Additions, original and select 
Rev. KIRBY TRIMMER, 


A.B. 
Curate of Stanhoe, Norfolk; formerly of St. Alban Hall, Oxford ; 
and Author of ‘Conversations on the sey-ne Articles.’ 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 





aterloo-place, 


HARRIS’S WORKS \Aurmen « OF HERMES). 
n 1 large volume, 8vo. FAN 6d. bound in cloth, 
TE WORKS of AMES HARRIS, Esq., 
including, 
1. A Discourse on Music, Painting, end Poetry. 
2. Concerning Happiness, a Dialog 
oom Memes, a Philosophical Enquiry concerning Universal 
4. "Philosophical Arrangements ; and, 
5. Philological Enquiries, &c. 
To which is prefixed, an Account of his Life and eget 
his Son, the Earl of Malmesbury. 
London : printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, C ide. 


ROMAN AND GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
This day is pablished, in Guodecimo, with numerous Embel- 
ishments, price 9s. bound in cloth, 

HE AN TIQUITIES of GREECE. B 
JOHN por TER, D.D. _A new edition, with great Addi- 

tions by JAMES BOYD, L.L.D. The 4th edition, with 150 

avings. 

Also, printed uniform with the above, price 7s. bound in cloth, 
Roman Antiquities, designed to illustrate the 
Latin Classics, by Alexander Adam, L.L.D. The 12th edition, 
with great Improvements by James Boyd, L.L.D. With 100 


Engravings, 

ikewise, in 8vo. price 5s. 6d. bound in cloth, 
Questions on Adams's Roman Antiquities, for the 

Use of Schools. Edinb James Boyd, L.L.D., one of the Masters of 

the High School, dinburg’ 

ndon: printed for ae Tegg, Cheapside ; and Blackie 

& Son, Glasgow. 


2nd edition, in 8vo. price 8s. 
KEY to the HEBREW “SCRIPTURES ; 
being an Explanation of every Word in the order in which 
it occurs; with an Index, containing every word, with its leading 
idea, and a reference to eee in — he 3 ‘to which is pre- 
fixed a short but compendious rammar, without 
points ; —= some remarks on chaides” prefixed to the Book 


of Danie 
By the Rev. JAMES PROSSER, A.M. 
Perpetual Curate of Loudwater, High W ycombe, Bucks. 
“As ioe Hebrew points are generally admitted to be only a 
Jewish commentary on the sacred text, the above Key to the 
Hebrew Scriptures will be as useful to those whoread with points 
as those persons who read without them.” 
London: Duncan & Malcolm, 37, Paternoster-row. 

The Index of Hebrew Roots, to complete the first 

edition, may be had separately, price 6d. Also, 


e.. on he Book of Genesis, without points, in 8vo. 














“a Tthents Hebrew and Chaldee Grammar, 
without points, in 8vo. price 4s. cloth. 





WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MARY AND 
FLORENCE.’ 
2nd edition, just published, price 5s. with a Frontispiece, 
A; or, THE ISLAND. By ANNE 
FRASER T Y TLER. 

** Miss ‘l'ytler has the very happy art not only of understanding 
children, but of describing their ways to others. While she does 
this with a degree of gr raphic power rarely possessed by any 
authors, and never by those whom circumstances have not ren- 
dered familiar with that curious region the nursery, she contrives 
almost insensibly to sow the seeds of much practical instruction. 
We often laugh at her drollery, and join in the pranks of her 
little people ; but it is not till afterwards that we discover how 

e have learned, that may be applied to the manage- 
ment of those still dearer to us than the imaginary character we 
have been reading abput. *" Times. 

By the same Author, 
Mary and Florence; or, Grave and Gay. The 
5th edition. 12mo. cloth, price 5s. 
Mary and Florence at Sixteen; a continuation of 
*Grave and Gay.’ By Anne Fraser Tytler. 1 vol. 12mo. price 6s. 

* A continuation of ‘Grave and Gay,’ and quite worthy of that 
sweet and touching volume. Variety of scene and incident, 
lively description, and natural fooling. render ita charming book 
for the youthful circle, and especially of the better sex,”—Lit. 

Gazette. John Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly, 





FRENCH Lage 
A neat Pocket Edition for Schoo! 
E NOUVEAU TESTAMENT. “Royal 24mo. 
price 3s.roan lettered. May also be had in superior 
bindings. 
London : Duncan & Malcolm, 37, Paternoster-row ; and Whit- 
taker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


IGNOR CRIVELLI has the honour to an- 
nounce to his friends and the pablic, that his SYSTEM for 
the CULTIVATION of the VOICE, based upon those principles 
which he ae so long edopted in teaching t is art, is now pu 
lished, and may be had of him at his residence, 71, Upper 
Norton-street, and of the eT music-sellers. 
nor Crivelli begs further to state, that this work is not, as 
as been industriously reported, a mere pepetat of his Exercises, 
but that it will be found to be composed almost entirely of new 
matter, og ay gs — time in a permanent form his 
rinciples, and which he offers to the public as a COM- 
PLETE E SYSTEM fore U LTIVA’ TING the ART of SINGING. 


Just published, 8vo. cloth boards, price 5s 
HE REMNANT FOUND; or, the ‘Place of 
rael’s Hiding Discovered. Being a sammary of proofs, 
, . that the Jews of Daghistan, on the Caspian Sea, are the 
remnant of the ten tribes. The result of personal residence and 
investigation, uring a missionary enterprise into Georgia, b 
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REVIEWS 


Life of Petrarch. By Thomas Campbell. 2 vols. 
Colburn. 
Tus appearance of these volumes is not without 
a special interest to the critic, to whom, like 
ourselves, Mr. Campbell is endeared by many 
ties, moral, social, and political, no less than 
literary. We started in early life the greedy 
devourers of his poetry; and in our advance to 





‘maturer years, we have found abundant occa- 


sions for admiration, in his steady advocacy of 
whatever is highest and most honourable in 

inciple. We loved the simplicity of his man- 
ners, the truthful constitution of his mind, his 
manly independence, and his devotion of time 
and money (to an extent far beyond men’s ordi- 
nary calculations of their disposable means) to 
succour and support the oppressed and the exile; 
and we are now following into the vale of years 
the almost lonely survivor of a literary race, with 
whose sentiments, peculiarities, and literary 
forms, we are still most familiar. The publica- 
tion of another work by such a person, and under 
such circumstances, is in itself a gratifying event, 
reviving pleasant recollections, and promising 
the renewal of impressions, not to be derived 
from the ordinary market of daily literature, 
which we are well pleased once more to en- 
counter; but our Joy is mingled and tempered 
by ideas of leave-taking, and its hints on the 
nearness of that “ necessary end” which awaits 
us, in common with all things earthly that have 
attained to a long duration. 

We have so recently had occasion to touch on 
the subject of Petrarch, in his double character 
of poet and of philosopher, that little remains 
for us to add on the present occasion. ‘The cha- 
racteristics of Mr. Campbell, also, as an author, 
are too well known to the literary public to 
admit of a further critical examination. Both 
as author and as man, he is so simple, so natural, 
and so unaffected, that the character of his work 
might have been foretold on the simple announce- 
ment of its title. There could be little hesitation 
inpre-determining that his Life of Petrarch would 
bea reflection of his own image of the man, un- 
sophisticated by pedantic alembication, unstained 
by preconceived theories, but refined perhaps 
and exalted by the tint of his own views of 
human nature, and his own poetic temperament. 
Of the origin of the undertaking Mr. Campbell 
= in his usual straightforward way, and we 
hall, therefore, let him speak for himself. 

“TI undertook to write the Life of Petrarch more 
from accident than original design. It was known 
that the Rev. Archdeacon Coxe had bequeathed to 
the Library of the British Museum a MS. Life of the 
Poet, which he had written. Mr. Colburn caused a 
copy of it to be taken ; and, intending it for publica- 
tion, requested me to be the editor. I readily agreed ; 
for, as the Archdeacon had considerable literary re- 
putation, I could not imagine that he had left to a 
great public institution any work that was ill digested 
and not worthy of perusal: so I surrounded myself 
with as many books connected with the subject as I 
could obtain, and applied assiduously to the study of 
Italian literature, which I had neglected for some 
years. Great, however, was my disappointment 
when, sitting down to the Coxe-Petrarchan MS., I 
found it an incomplete biography, that stops short of 

ct's death by twelve years, written in a style 
§ sprawlingly diffuse that, where three words would 
“erve, the Archdeacon is sure to employ nine. I 
tried to remedy this fault by compression, but found 
that the reverend man’s verbosity defied all power of 
Packing. If any one suspects me of dealing unfairly 
vith the Archdeacon, let him go to the library of the 
British Museum and peruse the work in question— 
his Scepticism will find its reward. * To have 
tdited this fetus of biography would have done no 
§00d to either Petrarch, or Archdeacon Coxe, or 





myself. I had employed, however, some time and 
trouble in consulting books and preparing notes for 
the proposed editorship; and, unwilling to throw 
them away, I undertook to write a Life of Petrarch, 
for which I should be solely responsible.” 


In this short extract we are let into the secret, 
(that secret so often and so jealously concealed 
in preliminary announcements), that the author 
has discovered no new light—that he possesses 
no stores of peculiar information—that he looks 
to no longer-sighted views of his subject, than 
those of his predecessors, save only inasmuch as 
he is enabled to see further, by standing on their 
shoulders. If, as we hope, aught remains yet 
to be discovered of the remote times in which 
Petrarch flourished, illustrative either of his 
personal character, or the nature of his influence 
with his contemporaries, the novelties are, as we 
have said, (Athen. No. 702,) to be expected 
from the zeal and industry of native Italians; 
and the proper and “ limited task” of the Eng- 
lish biographer extends but to diffusing, by a 
clear, judicious, and elegant narrative, the best 
account of his subject that can be elaborated 
from a comparison of the most trustworthy au- 
thorities at present known. ‘To this Mr, Camp- 
bell has judiciously bounded his ambition ; and 
we have from him no self-trumpetings, no boast- 
ings of acquaintance with the learning and lan- 
guage of Italy superior to that of the natives them- 
selves, no claims of ingenious discoveries, but a 
plain and round statement that he has “in 
general followed the text of De Sade, correcting 
by the aid of Petrarch’s latest biographer, Bal- 
delli, the few inaccuracies in his memoirs, chiefly 
of dates, which the latter industrious author has 
detected.” 


One excellent consequence of the biographer’s 
judicious limitation of his duty, is the absence 
of wearisome polemics, of those tiresome and 
wire-drawn discussions on disputed epochs and 
equivocal inferences, with which antiquarian 
pedantry delights to weary the reader. Taking 
his own view of the case, he states it succinctly, 
and declares his reason for adopting it, without 
wasting time and labour in re-weighing the 
conflicting statements of predecessors, or sifting 


the most imposing dissertations. Thus, for ex- 
ample, we are saved from the crambe repetlita 
of that oft-debated difficulty, the real existence 
of Laura, and the nature of Petrarch’s passion. 
We are presented with the common-sense side 
of the question, the side now most universally 
received; and the absurd and the mistaken are 
neglected, to make room for matters less ques- 
tionable and of greater utility. That this is not the 
result of the author’s imperfect acquaintance with 
his subject, is rendered clear by a short preface, 
dedicated to a critical review of the Biographers 
of Petrarch, which may be advantageously con- 
sulted by those who wish to make his Life a more 
elaborate study. The preface is followed by an 
opening chapter, containing a very short but 
very lucid statement of the distinguishing cha- 
racteristics of Petrarch, the state of literature 
and science at the time he flourished, and a re- 
view of the great political contentions then carried 
on between the Popes and Emperors; the whole 
forming a sort of framework, in which the author 
proposes to display the portrait he is about to 
draw. This is a very essential preliminary to 
the general reader, such as general readers now 
too commonly are; but from the exceeding 
clearness of the narrative, the commanding point 
of view from which Mr. Campbell has enabled 
himself to take it, may not be altogether unser- 
| viceable to some who profess to have done more 
'than dip into the complicated story of middle- 
| aged Italy. 





the bushel of chaff, to obtain the three grains of | 


wheat, not always to be found at the bottom of | S°¢ the « 
| smitten for life with human love. 





With respect to the general character of the 
work, there is one class of readers who may be 
a little disappointed in it; and that is the lovers 
of what is ‘commonly called’ sentiment and 
poetry. The life of a poet of so much refine- 
ment and delicacy as Petrarch, written by an- 
other highly imaginative poet, may be expected 
to run principally on criticism and poetic illus- 
tration ; and the lovers of transcendental heroics 
may expect to find in Mr, Campbell’s pages a 
reflection of their own favourite and habitual 
ideas. In neither of these expectations will the 
parties be gratified. The political and philo- 
sophie aspects of the Italian have exercised 
more attraction for his biographer, than his 
poetic peculiarities; and he is too sincere in 
his dislike of sickly affectations to fall into them 
himself. On the contrary, he writes almost 
wholly under the influence of his affections. He 
seems ever in search of traces of human nature, 
and evidently more delights in the portraiture 
of the man, than of the poet. There is even a 
shade of Scotch homeliness in his mode of treatin 
his theme ; and when he regards his subject with 
a poet’s eye, it is more with the eye of a Burns, 
than of any other of the children of song. Let 
us instance, for example, his account of Pe- 
trarch’s first interview with Laura, and the 
reflections he makes on the nature and conse- 
quences of that passion :— 


“In that year he first saw Laura. Concerning 
this lady, at one time, when no life of Petrarch had 
been yet written that was not crude and inaccurate, 
his biographers launched into the wildest specula- 
tions. One author considered her as an allegorical 
being; another discovered her to be a type of the 
Virgin Mary; another thought her an allegory of 
poetry and repentance. Some denied her even alle- 
gorical existence, and deemed her a mere phantom 
beauty, with which the poet had fallen in love, like 
Pygmalion with the work of his own creation, All 
these caprices about Laura’s history have been long 
since dissipated, though the principal facts respecting 
her were never distinctly verified, till De Sade, her 
own descendant, wrote his memoirs of the Life of 
Petrarch.—Petrarch himself relates that in 1327, 
exactly at the first hour of the 6th of April, he first 
beheld Laura in the church of St. Clara of Avignon, 
where neither the sacredness of the place, nor the 
solemnity of the day, could prevent him from being 
In that fatal hour 
he saw a lady, a little younger than himself, in a 
green mantle sprinkled with violets, on which her 
golden hair fell plaited in tresses. She was distin- 
guished from all others by her proud and delicate 
carriage. The impression which she made on his 
heart was sudden, yet it was never effaced. * * 
While many writers have erred in considering Pe- 
trarch’s attachment as visionary, others, who have 
allowed the reality of his passion, have been mis- 
taken in their opinion of its object. They allege that 
Petrarch was a happy lover, and that his mistress 
was accustomed to meet him at Vaucluse, and make 
him a full compensation for his fondness. No one 
at all acquainted with the life and writings of Pe- 
trarch will need to be told that this is an absurd 
fiction. Laura, a married woman, who bore ten 
children to a rather morose husband, could not have 
gone to meet him at Vaucluse without the most fla. 
grant scandal. It is evident from his writings that 
she repudiated his passion whenever it threatened 
to exceed the limits of virtuous friendship. On one 
oceasion, when he seemed to presume too far upon 
her favour, she said to him with severity, ‘I am not 
what you take me for.’ If his love had been success- 
ful he would have said less about it. Of the two 
persons in this love affair, I am more inclined to 
pity Laura than Petrarch. Independently of her 
personal charms, I cannot conceive Laura otherwise 
than as a kind-hearted, loveable woman, who could 
not well be supposed to be totally indifferent to the 
devotion of the most famous and fascinating man of 
his age. On the other hand, what was the penalty 
that she would have paid if she had encouraged his 
addresses as far as he would have carried them? I 
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would not go so far as to say that she did not at times 
betray an anxiety to retain him under the spell of 
her fascination ; as, for instance, when she is said to 
have cast her eyes to the ground in sadness when he 
announced his intention to leave Avignon ; but still 
I should like to hear her own explanation before I 
condemned her. And, after all, she was only anxious 
for the continuance of attentions, respecting which 
she had made a fixed understanding that they should 
not exceed the bounds of innocence. We have no 
distinct account how her husband regarded the 
homage of Petrarch to his wife—whether it flattered 
his vanity, or moved his wrath. As tradition gives 
him no very good character for temper, the latter 
supposition is the more probable. Every morning 
that he went out he might hear from some kind friend 
the praises of a new sonnet which Petrarch had 
written on his wife; and, when he came back to 
dinner, of course his good humour was not improved 
by the intelligence. He was in the habit of scolding 
her till she wept : he married seven months after her 
death, and, from all that is known of him, appears 
to have been a bad husband. I suspect that Laura 
paid dearly for her poet's idolatry.” 

Nothing can be more probable, more truthful, 
than this very simple statement; yet what a 
downfall from the lofty heroics in which the 
world (especially the female world) has been 
accustomed to enshrine the loves of the lady of 
Avignon !—what a blow to the romantic and the 
visionary ! 

The same plain simplicity, accompanied by 
the disposition to place all things in their right 
lights, is evinced in his reflections on Petrarch’s 
backslidings :-— 

* A more important event in his life took place 
during the following year, 1337, namely, that he had 
a son born to him, whom he christened by the name 
of John, and to whom he acknowledged his relation- 
ship of paternity. With all his philosophy and pla- 
tonic raptures about Laura, Petrarch was still sub- 





ject to the passions of ordinary men, and had a 
mistress at Avignon who was kinder to him than 


Laura. Her name and history have been consigned 
to inscrutable obscurity : the same woman afterwards 
bore him a daughter, whose name was Francesca, 
and who proved a great solace to him in his old age. 
His biographers extol the magnanimity of Laura for 
displaying no anger at our poet for what they choose 
to call this discovery of his infidelity to her ; but, as 
we have no reason to suppose that Laura ever be- 
stowed one favour on Petrarch beyond a pleasant 
look, it is difficult to perceive her right to command 
his unspotted faith. At all events, she would have 
done no good to her own reputation if she had stormed 
at the lapse of her lover’s virtue. * * I am more in- 
clined to blame him for his total silence respecting 
this mother of his children, than for the lapse of his 
purity. His unnatural obligation to celibacy, as a 
churchman, is at least some palliation for the latter 
fault. But who knows what sacrifice of reputation 
this unknown frail one, who made him twice a father, 
may have incurred by her connection with him ! 
There is a heartlessness on the part of Petrarch, in 
consigning her very name to oblivion, which I dis- 
like worse than all the conceits of his poetry. It 
may be alleged that he was ashamed of his illegitimate 
ay but, on the same principle, he ought to 

ave been equally averse to publishing his distraction 
for a woman who was already the mother of an in- 
creasing family.” 

The author’s determined antipathy to cant 
breaks out in his remarks on Vaucluse, and on 
the poet’s imputed love of solitude :— 

* Resolving to fix his residence here, Petrarch 
bought a little cottage and an adjoining field, and 
repaired to Vaucluse with no other companions than 
his books. To this day the ruins of a small house 
are shown at Vaucluse, which tradition says was his 
habitation. If his object was to forget Laura, the 
composition of sonnets upon her in this hermitage 
was unlikely to be an antidote to his recollections. 
It would seem as if he meant to cherish rather than 
to get rid of his love. But if he nursed his passion, 
it was a dry-nursing; for he led a lonely, ascetic, 
and, if it were not for his studies, we might say a 
savage life. I find some of his biegraphers treating 
with contempt all who presume to doubt his supreme 





felicity in this shut-up valley. One of them remarks 
that ‘those who are employed upon trifles, who are 
engaged in a circle of everlasting amusements, and 
whose abilities stagnate without company, look with 
wonder upon a man retiring from the world to lead 
a solitary life. Their little understandings cannot 
comprehend the infinite resources which an imagina- 
tive and instructed mind can derive from its own 
resources, from reading and from meditation.’ I 
abominate all this slang about solitude ; if the word 
means a man living without wife, child, or domestic 
society, or the accessible conversation of friends. I 
have no doubt that Petrarch had great resources in 
his own imagination ; and his seclusion, having been 
voluntary, is a proof that it was not intolerable to 
him. But I regard this fact rather as a phenomenon 
in the history of a man of genius, than a proof that 
the love of protracted solitude indicates genius itself. 
I have — found the devotees of loneliness 
among the most stupid of their ye Nature 
never meant us to live in solitude. It is against her 
laws. She compels the very atoms of matter to con- 
gregate, and gives her spiritual creation the same 
bond of social attraction from the gregarious insect 
to the noblest animal.” 

Again, the unsophisticated account of Pe- 
trarch’s coronation in the Capitol, contrasts 
forcibly with the inflamed imaginations of 
poetasters and witlings of all countries, who have 
heretofore treated the subject :— 

“Though he had accepted the laurel amidst the 
general applause of his contemporaries, Petrarch was 
not satisfied that he should enjoy this honour without 
passing through an ordeal as to his learning. Laurels 
and learning had been for one hundred years habi- 
tually associated in men’s minds; and Petrarch pro- 
bably imagined what Buchanan expressed in a sub- 
sequent age. 

Sola doctorum monumenta vatum 

Nesciunt Fati imperium severi ; 

Sola contemnunt Phlegethonta et Orci 

Jura superbi. 
Shakespeare and Burns, how durst ye contrive your 
Falstaff and Tam o’ Shanter without a vestige of 
learning! The person whom Petrarch selected for 
his examiner in erudition was the king of Naples. 
Robert the Good, as he was in some respects de- 
servedly called, was, for his age, a well-instructed 
man, and, for a king, a prodigy. He had also some 
common sense, unlike our own King James I., whom 
Sully pronounced to be the most learned fool in 
Europe. But in classical knowledge he was more fit 
to be the scholar of Petrarch than his examiner, so 
that the poet at least made a safe choice. When I 
conceive the examination, I cannot help comparing 
its farce to scenes which I have sometimes seen in a 
poor village theatre, where the paucity of actors 
compels the manager to allot the parts to performers, 
just as he can find them. I have seen the gay young 
lover personated by a fat old man of sixty, who, at 
the end of the comedy, kneels, along with his bride, 
before his venerable father for .forgiveness of their 
youthful rashness, the stage father being all the while 
a palpable stripling, in spite of a wig and face be- 
smeared with whiting. If Petrarch, however, learned 
nothing from the king, the king learned something 
from Petrarch. Among the other requisites for ex- 
amining a Poet Laureate which Robert possessed, 
was an utter ignorance of poetry. He was like the 
algebraist who, after hearing some beautiful verses, 
asked what they proved. He had been a sound utili- 
tarian in his faith that poetry was a pretty thing, but 
of no moral use. But Petrarch couched his blind- 
ness on the subject, so that Robert saw, or believed 
he saw, something useful in the divine art.” 

The description of the ceremony itself may be 
new to many of our readers; and it merits a 
place in our columns, as one of the most striking 
traits of those barbarous, but not unenthusiastic 
times. The generous and just defence of Pe- 
trarch against an ill-natured criticism, in the last 
paragraph, is eminently characteristic of the 
author’s turn of intellect and of feeling :— 

“The morning of the 8th of April, 1341, was 
ushered in by the sound of trumpets ; and the people, 
ever fond of a show, came from all quarters to see 
the ceremony. Twelve youths, selected from the 
best families of Rome, and clothed in scarlet, opened 
the procession, repeating as they went some verses, 





composed by the poet, in hondtit of the Roma 
people. They were followed by six citizens of Rome, 
clothed in green, and bearing crowns wreathed with 
different flowers. Petrarch walked in the midst of 
them ; after him came the senators, accompanied by 
the first men of the council. The streets were st; 
with flowers, and the windows filled with ladies, 
dressed in the most splendid manner, who showered 
perfumed waters profusely on the poet. He all the 
time wore the robe that had been presented to him 
by the King of Naples. When they reached the 
Capitol, the trumpets were silent, and Pet; 
having made a short speech, in which he quoted g 
verse from Virgil, cried out three times, ‘ Long live 
the Roman people! long live the Senators! may 
God preserve their liberty!’ At the conclusion of 
these words, he knelt before the senator Orso, who, 
taking a crown of laurel from his own head, placed 
it on that of Petrarch, saying, ‘ This crown is the re. 
ward of virtue.” The poet then repeated a sonnet in 
praise of the ancient Romans. The people testified 
their approbation by shouts of applause, crying, 
‘Long flourish the Capitol and the poet!’ The 
friends of Petrarch shed tears of joy, and Stefano 
Colonna, his favourite hero, addressed the assembly 
in his honour. The ceremony having been finished 
at the Capitol, the procession, amidst the sound of 
trumpets and the acclamations of the people, re 
paired thence to the church of St. Peter, where Pe 
trarch offered up his crown of laurel before the altar, 
The same day the Count of Anguillara caused letter 
patent to be delivered to Petrarch, in which the sens 
tors, after a flattering preamble, declared that he had 
merited the title of a great poet and historian ; that, 
to mark his distinction, they had put upon his head 
a laurel crown, not only by the authority of King 
Robert, but by that of the Roman senate and people; 
and that they gave him, at Rome and elsewhere, the 
privilege to read, to dispute, to explain ancient books, 
to make new ones, to com ms, and to wears 
crown according to his choice, either of laurel, beech, 
or myrtle, as well as the poetic habit, At that time 
a particular dress was affected by the poets, Dante 
was buried in this costume. Maffeo exclaims on this 
subject,‘ What folly in a poet, who drew his glory 
from the general suffrages of mankind, to. establish 
his reputation on the certificate of a notary!’ But it 
is plain that Petrarch merits no such reproach, He 
never dreamt of establishing his celebrity on the cer 
tificate of a notary, but only complied with custo. 
mary forms. If he had revolted against this custom 
he would have displeased the citizens of Rome,a 
well as its senators, of whom Orso wished for a little 
nook in popular fame by connecting his name with 
that of Petrarch. By this certificate Petrarch was 
made a Roman citizen.” 

But in making the work before us known to 
our readers, we must combine purposes of amuse- 
ment with those of illustration ; ‘br this end, we 
select the following singular anecdote :— 

“One morning, in the course of this tour, the 
bishop, Colonna of Lombes, together with Petrarch, 
his friend Lzlius, and a sufficient suite of attendants, 
set out to visit the highest of the mountains that 
form the chain of the Pyrenees, from the summit of 
which can be descried both France and Spain, a 
well as the seas that wash their shores. As they 
were ascending to this mountain top by a steep and 
tortuous path, they stopped in sight of a picturesque 
castle, Its owner, an aged Arab, came out to me¢t 
them. He had made many campaigns in bygone 
years, during the war which his fellow-believen 
waged against the king of Castille and Granada 
Afterwards, he had traversed France and Flanders 
a merchant, and acquired wealth enough to purchase 
the lordship of this fief. The turban on his head 
marked him out as a Saracen, whilst the numerou 
suite that followed James Colonna shewed that he 
was a distinguished personage. The Arab courteously 
saluted the company, and, addressing himself to the 
bishop of Lombes, said, * Welcome, illustrious cave 
liero, and your worthy followers. It would delight 
me if you please to accept the hospitality which | 
can offer you, and refresh yourselves in my 
‘I admire your courtesy,’ answered the bishop, ‘até 
your hospitality, which is not restricted to those di 
your own faith, but extended also to the followers of 

i I see the truth of what was often told me 
by my father, In the course of his misfortunes aud 
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wanderings he met with men of opposite creeds, that 
seem calculated to cherish the deadliest hatred be- 
tween them; but he found that this circumstance 
could not eradicate that sense of humanity and 
protherhood which Nature has planted in the hearts 
ofmen.’ When the Arab learnt the bishop's name 
and family, he exclaimed, * The son of Stefano Co. 
jonna! I knew that great man at the court of Paris, 
and he related to me himself the terrible persecutions 
that he underwent from the injustice of Pope Boni- 
face.’ James Colonna told the Arab that he and his 
party would visit him with the greatest pleasure on 
his return from the mountain top; and he kept his 
word. The guests were received in a spacious saloon, 
and found a table covered with the richest viands, 
and silver tankards foaming with excellent wines, 
‘How is this ?* said the Colonna smiling. ‘In the 
mansion of a Mussulman there is an overflow of 
yine, which is so rigidly forbidden by the prophet 
of Mecca.” The Mussulman answered him, ‘Sir, 
the law of Mahomet which prohibits wine, is accom- 
modated to the climate of Arabia, where water 
js the natural and ordinary beverage. In warm cli- 
mates, the aqueous part of the blood soon dissipates 
itself by perspiration ; hence they drink the simple 
dement, and not strong liquors, which make the 
globules of the blood coagulate. When the Arab 
therefore comes to a colder region, he may dispense 
with this law.’ ” 

Early in life Petrarch made a voyage to Paris, 
and some of the haunters of Tortoni’s and the 
Rue de la Paix may be glad to know what he 

ht of that city and its inhabitants :— 

“Paris, though always inferior to its fame, and 
uch indebted to the lies of its own people, is un- 
doubtedly a great city. To be sure, I never sawa 
dirtier place, except Avignon. At the same time, its 
population contains the most learned of men, and it 
is likea great basket in which are collected the rarest 
fruits of every country. From the time that its uni- 
versity was founded, as they say, by Alcuin, the 
teacher of Charlemagne, there has not been, to my 
knowledge, a single Parisian of any fame. The great 
luminaries of the university were all strangers; and, 
ifthe love of my country does not deceive me, they 
were chiefly Italians, such as Pietro Lombardo, 
Tomaso'd’Aquino, Bonaventura, and many others. 
The character of the Parisians is very singular. 
There was a time when, from the ferocity of their 
manners, the French were reckoned barbarians. At 
present the case is wholly changed. A gay disposi- 
tion, love of society, ease, and playfulness in conver- 
mation now characterise them. They seek every 
opportunity of distinguishing themselves; and make 
war against all cares with joking, laughing, singing, 
tating, and drinking. Prone, however, as they are 
to pleasure, they are not heroic in adversity. The 
French love their country and their countrymen; 
they censure with rigour the faults of other nations, 
but spread a proportionably thick veil over their own 


In turning over the pages of the volume be- 
fore us, we notice a mistake into which Mr. 
Campbell has fallen, probably in translating some 
Italian authority. He says that Petrarch’s pre- 
cious MS. of Virgil, with the note on Laura, is 
no longer in Italy, having been removed by the 
French during the last conquest. The volume 
was, with other things, restored at the Restora- 
tion, and is now in the Ambrosian library. 

We have marked down several additional pas- 
= for extract, but must pause for the present. 

€ may, however, return to the volumes for a 
second notice. 





Sketches of China. By J. F. Davis, Esq. F.R.S. 
= — Knight & Co. 

¢ Chinese as they are. By G. T. Lay, Esq. 
Ball& Co, ’ — 
Turse works, though written on the same 
wbject, and designed to inculcate the same 
views, are very different in their character. 
Mr. Davis, having previously published an 
secount of China, which has deservedly taken 
is place as a standard work, has in the two 
Volumes before us, collected such additional 





sketches and anecdotes as seem most likely to 
illustrate the probable conduct of the Chinese in 
their diplomatic and foreign relations; and his 
present publication has therefore something of 
the character of a supplement to his former 
volumes. Mr. Lay's ‘Chinese as they are’ is 
obviously formed from notes originally intended 
for a larger work, and seems as if it were de- 
signed to be an introduction to future and more 
extensive publications. The common view sup- 
ported by both is, that the government of China 
is absurd, but that the people are reasonable : 
every part of the Chinese system of administra- 
tion is directed to uphold the opinion, that their 
monarch is a universal Emperor, and that all 
the other rulers of the earth are or ought to be 
his tributaries and his vassals. 


The maintenance of such a delusion requires 
a continuous system of frauds, especially in 
diplomatic affairs; it is necessary to exhibit 
ambassadors as tribute-bearers, to lower the 
character of foreigners in the eyes of the natives, 
and to take advantage of their ignorance of 
Chinese etiquette, either to exact degrading 
ceremonies from, or to withhold marks of respect 
towards them, which, in the eyes of the Chinese, 
are essential to dignity. Mr. Davis shows us 
that from the first arrival of Lord Amherst’s 
embassy to its final departure, the authorities 
invariably pursued this course of policy, and 
that incessant watchfulness was required to pre- 
vent the degradation of the representatives of 
Great Britain. ‘The danger of yielding to these 
pretensions was illustrated by the difficulties 
which arose from allowing the inscription of 
“ tribute-bearer” to be suspended from the mast 
of the ambassador’s yacht, which Mr. Davis 
justly regards as a concession which only in- 
duced the Chinese to make further and more 
degrading demands. Had the ambassador in- 
sisted on removing so insulting an inscription, 
and hoisting the British flag, it is probable that 
he would not have been required to perform the 
Ko-tow, or at least that the ceremonial of recep- 
tion would have been arranged before the em- 
bassy left Canton. Such a course might perhaps 
have prevented the further progress of the 
mission, but, as Mr. Davies justly remarks, this 
result would not have been unfavourable. 

“Tn proceeding to the court, we should certainly 
be hurried off as ungraciously, at least, as all other 
foreign embassies ; while, if we returned, it would be 
impossible for the court of Peking to conceal the 
occasion of our return, viz., our refusal to do homage 
as vassals and dependents,—and this, as far as it 
went, was a positive advantage. I laid little stress 
on the apprehension of those who thought that the 
consequent ill-will of the emperor might have a pre- 
judicial effect on our trade at Canton, The trade 
would support itself by its own merits, and by its 
importance to that province ; and I was as much as 
ever convinced that the mere complacent feeling of 
the court of Peking was of less real importance to 
the welfare of the trade, than the vindication of our 
national independence in the eyes of the Canton 
government, with which we are immediately con- 
cerned.” 

The refusal of the Ko-tow, after the gentle- 
men of the embassy had been paraded through 
the empire as “ tribute-bearers,” ae ae the 
Chinese government in an awkward situation ; 
the English on their return would appear to the 
whole of the Chinese as persons who, so far 
from being dazzled by their near approach to 
the centre of the Celestial Empire, had refused 
to “knock their heads against the a 
threshold,” and had, in fact, disclaimed the 
Emperor's allegiance. ‘To prevent such a result, 
the Chinese authorities had recourse to a dis- 
graceful trick; the arrival of the embassy at 
Peking was delayed to the dawn of morning, 
and the ambassador was separated from his 
suite and hurried to the imperial palace, where 





he was invited to have a conference with one of 
the ministers :— 

“The party then were conducted to anjapartment 
on the other side of the court before which the 
carriage had stopped. Here the whole truth broke 
upon them at once. From the great number of 
mandarins in their full dresses of ceremony, including 
princes of the blood, wearing their circular badges, 
it became evident that this was the moment of an 
imperial audience; and that the ambassador and 
commissioners had been inveigled by the most un- 
worthy artifices, and the most indecent haste, to be 
carried before the emperor in their present unpre- 
pared state. They were presently informed that his 
majesty had changed the day of audience from to- 
morrow to this day, and that Duke Ho was waiting 
to conduct them at once into his presence.” 

Lord Amherst resisted’ all the efforts made to 
force him to an audience under such circum- 
stances, and the Emperor immediately ordered 
that the embassy should commence its return on 
that very day. Lord Amherst at once complied 
with this ungracious edict, and thus disappointed 
the intriguers, who probably believed that fatigue 
would have some influence in bending his stub- 
born spirit. The apologetic edict which the 
Emperor subsequently published in the Peking 
Gazette showed that his Celestial Majesty was 
not prepared for the abrupt termination of the 
mission, and that he was far from contemplating 
the result with satisfaction. The divine honours 
claimed by the Emperor appear to have arisen 
from modern corruption, for many maxims and 
aphorisms circulate in China which seem to 
make the Emperor only subordinate to his 
people :— 

“An ancient writer compares him to a fish in 
water—‘ the water can do without the fish ; but the 
fish cannot do without the water.’ In like manner 
it is said that ‘the Son of heaven was established for 
the sake of the world ; the world was not established 
for his sake.’ Again, it was the remark of an ancient 
emperor himself, that ‘the sovereign is a splendid 
vessel floating on the water; but the water which 
supports it can also overwhelm it.’ ” 

Though Lord Ambherst’s mission failed at 
Peking, Mr. Davis declares that it produced 
valuable effects in Canton, and taught the pro- 
vincial authorities respect for those who were 
not overawed by the displeasure of the Em- 
peror. But, except as an example, it is now 
useless to revive criticism on this mission, and 
we turn rather to the remarks made on the pre- 
sent expedition, with the proceedings of which 
neither of the writers before us appears to be 
satisfied :— 

“It had always been anticipated, both at home 
and in China, that the demolition of the forts at the 
Bogue would have preceded all other operations to 
the northward. As those batteries are by far the 
strongest defences that the Chinese and in 
fact the only things of the kind that deserve the 
name, their total destruction and disarmament would 
have been a primary blow, well calculated to awe the 
Canton government. That their escape greatly elated 
and gave additional confidence to Lin and his col- 
leagues, is proved by the proclamations and conduct 
of those officers subsequent to the departure of the 
expedition northward. The rewards for the destruc. 
tion of English vessels, and for killing British subjects, 
were immediately published all over the neighbour- 
hood. Lin gave orders to the Hong merchants, (very 
odd recruiting officers, certainly,) to enlist men for 
the defence of the country, two thousand to be at the 
charge of that unhappy corporation, two thousand 
at that of the salt merchants, and one thousand at 
the expense of the Chinchew merchants.” 

As the offences which the British expedition 
was designed to punish, had all been committed 
by the Canton authorities, it was natural that 
impunity should inspire them with false con- 
fidence, especially as the blockade established at 
the mouth of their river was singularly ineffi- 
cient. 

It seems to be granted on all hands that there 
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is little reason to dread the Chinese as soldiers 
or sailors, and that they are only formidable in 
negotiation and intrigue. It is the obvious in- 
terest of the Mandarins to have recourse to 
diplomatic weapons, for they can gloss over any 
concessions they may be forced to make by 
sounding words, while any great defeat by land 
or sea would reveal the weakness of the govern- 
ment, and stimulate to fresh insurrections the 
tribes in the interior, which have been so imper- 
fectly subdued that they are, in all but name, 
independent. ‘The Meaou-Tsze, whose territo- 
ries extend to the north-west boundary of the 
Canton province, are remarkable for their love of 
freedom and consequent hostility to the Chinese 
government :— 

“They are the sons of freedom, and, therefore, 
how great soever may be the difference between us 
and them in language, dress, religion, and pursuits, 
they have a certain affinity with us, and may, there- 
fore, one day bid us a very hearty welcome to the 
land of their forefathers. They are dispersed over 
the mountains of the southern and central parts of 
China, and live in a changeable state of relationship 
to the Chinese around them: sometimes they fight 
in open war, at others they rob and plunder, and 
sometimes they buy and sell. Their weapons consist 
of a bow, spear, and sword. Their bow is furnished 
with a stock, and, therefore, may be considered as a 
species of crossbow. They are said never to set out 
on a journey, or scarcely to go out at the door, with- 
out this weapon. It is very much dreaded, both on 
account of the certainty of their aim and the force 
with which the arrow is thrown. The kind of bow 
which hunters and labourers carry with them is small, 
so that one man can bend it; but in time of war, a 
large one is taken to the field, which requires the 
united efforts of three men to lodge the string behind 
the catch. The arrows are small and sharp, to 
render their flight through the air less incumbered 
by resistance, and the wound they inflict more deep 
and deadly. * * The body is defended by a cuirass, 
or habergeon, which is made of metal, and very 
beautifully studded. The legs are bound with greaves, 
or plated armour, but the feet are left bare, that the 
warrior may grasp the ground, ply his weapon, and 
resist an assault with greater firmness. They manage 
their sword with so much dexterity and force, that 
its movements are compared to the flight of a hawk 
or falcon. This instrument is chiefly used for thrust- 
ing; and because it is long, the user grasps the blade 
with his left hand, to guide it with greater certainty 
in close quarters.” 

In the year 1838, these aborigines were at 
open war with the Emperor, and gained several 
victories. It would appear from Mr. Davis’s 
account that the cessation of hostilities was pro- 
duced by means not likely to strengthen the 
government :— 

“After the lapse of some time, the surprising 
rumour was heard that the formidable Yaou-jin were 
entirely subdued, and that the war was at an end. 
A paper, however, (for its boldness a most singular 
document,) was written by one of the civil or literary 
class of the Chinese, representing the submission of 
the mountaineers as an entire deception, and the 
conduct of the emperor's brother-in-law (a commis- 
sioner on the occasion) an imposition on the Court. 
He stated that the commissioner gave half a million 
of taels for a sham surrender of the Yaou-jin, and 
that titles of distinction were granted to some of the 
leading men among them. It was added that the 
mountaineers still continued in some degree their 
depredations on the plains, though the local Chinese 
officers dissembled the fact.” 

From the works before us, and from all the 
publications of any authority that have recently 
appeared on the subject of China, it would seem 
that the government is conscious of its weakness, 
and anxious to hide the secret both from its 
own subjects and from foreigners. It is, how- 
ever, strange, that no writer has investigated 
the relations between the ruling Mantchews and 
the subject Chinese; at least we have no certain 
information how far the submission of the latter 
to their Tatar conquerors is voluntary. The 





yoke originally imposed by force appears to be 
maintained by fraud, and hence deception is 
absolutely necessary to the existence of the 
government. This is astate of things for which 
no provision is made in European diplomacy, it 
renders anything like concession difficult, if not 
impossible. It is certain that delay will be re- 
presented as inability, hesitation attributed to 
fear, and the neglect of actively employing an 
armament represented as a proof of military in- 
efficiency. Mr. Davis more than insinuates 


that such hitherto has been the result of the 
British expedition, but we deem it too early to 
pronounce an opinion. 








Letters on Paris—[ Briefe aus Paris]. By 

Eduard Devrient. 1840. Berlin, Jonas. 
Tue name of Kemble is hardly more theatrical 
in its associations to English ears than that of 
Devrient to the play-going population of Ger- 
many. Edward, who is a comedian and singer 
at Berlin, here shows himself in the aspect of a 
journalist of travels taken for his improvement 
in art. We have hoarded his little book for 
some time, that we might indulge ourselves, 
when leisure offered, in quiet translation and 
gossip concerning the mysteries of L’Académie 
Royale, and the soirées of Alexandre Dumas, the 
‘“‘ whereabouts” of Auber, and the household life 
of Victor Hugo. But the occasion for noticing it 
has come before the leisure : and as all literary and 
artistic London has found its subject and its lion 
for the season in the remarkable creature whose 
first performances we have this week reported, 
we shall at once give our friends a touch of the 
clever Berlin actor’s pencil in 


A visit to La Rachel. 
Paris, April 19th, 1839. 

I have now made Rachel's acquaintance person- 
ally: inno respect has she contradicted my previous 
idea of her individuality—she only fulfils it. With her 
family history I had been already made acquainted. 
She is the daughter of a Jew tradesman, from Alsace, 
named Felix, who maintained himself with difficulty, 
and had a large family. On Rachel’s early manifesting 
indications of talent, he succeeded in getting her into 
the Conservatoire. She distinguished herself at the 
examinations. The manager of the Gymnase offered 
her an engagement, which, urged by the distressed 
situation of her family, she accepted, although the 
Professors advised her strongly against it, as her edu- 
cation was not yet finished. She made her first ap- 
pearance at the Gymnase without success, The 
character of the performances at that theatre was not 
congenial to her talent, and she soon became aware 
of the fact. The warnings of her teachers had been 
only too well founded. Return to the Conservatoire 
she could not, conformably with its statutes: the 
great hopes which her talent had excited seemed 
gone. It was at that time that Samson took her up, 
and instructed her privately, during the remainder 
of her engagement at the Gymnase, where she played 
but seldom ; it was he who brought about hersuccessful 
début at the Théatre Francais, in June, 1838. This 
rapid developement of her genius certainly does great 
honour alike to the master and the pupil ; and it is 
to be regretted that family influence has dissolved 
this profitable connexion. And now of my visit. I 
found Rachel in the company of her mother—of an 
elder sister, who seemed gentle and good-natured, 
and overflowing with natural pride in Rachel; and 
of three gentlemen, who presently announced them- 
selves to be journalists. Rachel is slender but grace- 
ful. She wore a black watered silk dress, gold neck- 
lace, and bracelets. She looks extremely young, 
almost unformed, as if just come from school; but 
at the same time there is something about her prompt 
and self-relying—a self-willed decision of manner, 
and a consciousness of security and superiority, 
peculiar to favourite spoiled children. At the first 
glance there is not much expression in her coun- 
tenance ; but one needs only to contemplate it for 
a moment, to be rivetted by its singularity. Brow, 
nose, chin, all are spare, round, and girlish in their 
form ; yet is there something very sharp and decided 
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in their outlines, The clear brown eye, of an almog 
unnatural brightness, seems as though its 
trating glance would say, “ Wait awhile—I shajj 
have you by and bye.” The gentlemen present 
lauded and praised Rachel with the strongest fiat. 
teries: these she received very composedly, and pulled 
to pieces the while a bunch of violets with which she 
was playing. The conversation ran on her approach 
ing benefit—she knew not how to choose better for 
it than the ‘ Andromaque’ of Racine. On her ex. 
pressing an inclination to make a trial of comedy, 
two of the gentlemen discouraged this—she must not 
descend from the Cothurnus—never show herself but 
with the diadem. The third, on the contrary, sup, 
ported her in the opinion that it would only enhance 
her merit, if she could win a prize in comedy too, 
The representation of ‘ Le Tartuffe’ was then pro. 
posed, and Rachel was inclined to play the chamber. 
maid. But her mother and sister doubted whether, 
in that case, Mars would play Elmire; we on the 
other hand, maintained that she would certainly be 
much too prudent to refuse it; and that the y 
circumstance of these two stars of the Théatre Fran. 
cais being thus seen together, would confer the 
highest interest on the representation. I hope this 
may take place during my stay here. The mother 
complained that Rachel would not call on the ladies 


| of the Faubourg St. Germain, with whom she is ac. 


quainted, to invite them to her benefit. This pride 
pleased me—I praised it with earnest sincerity, and 
the other gentlemen joined with me,—but do you 
fancy that this gave her the slightest pleasure? Not 
it. She is so decided, that she requires no concur 
rence—is moved by no opposition. She depends on 
herself—she sat quietly leaning back in her chair, 
looking straight before her; and, flinging down the 
last leaves of her bunch of violets, said, when we 
had done talking, “ No, I shall not make a single 
call, let them come to me!” A good deal was said 
of cabals and impediments, from which, according to 
those present, Rachel had much to suffer. The 

tlemen laboured to impute the blame of all this to 
Mars. Here, again, the Parisian mode of thinking 
manifested itself to me very perceptibly. They com- 
forted Rachel that all these cabals would do her no 
injury, for that she would, nevertheless—what do you 
suppose?__win honour, renown ?—No, nothing of the 
kind ; but that she would, nevertheless, in the course of 
ten years, possess a property of 500,000 francs!! La 
Volnys gained so much, Mars so much, in six years; 
and then it was calculated, and the interest settled, 
in a manner quite delightful to hear. Truly, the 
pure worship of the golden calf prevails here. Rachel 
replied simply, in her own manner, that she feared no 
opposition or assaults ; there stood her powerful ally, 
Corneille,—and she pointed to a row of beautiful 
volumes in her bookcase. I have heard it said in Paris, 
that Rachel is bornée,and speaks very awkwardly ; but 
this is not true ; I believe her to possess much intel 
ligence, and even when she speaks hastily, her ex- 
pressions are always correct. The other gentleme: 
withdrew: I still remained, and asked, among other 
things, whether she took any interest in German 
literature? Her answers were brief, and she kept 
looking at me with a sort of mistrust. She loved 
Schiller, she said, but regretted she could read him 
only in translations; her parents even had almost 
forgotten the German language, and she merely 
understood a few single words of it. On my ask 
ing her if she did not cherish a longing to play m 
modern pieces of more lively action and more 
various characteristics, she replied that she would first 
play the whole of Corneille,—she considered that 
the most difficult. Has no one then ever told het 
that she will by this means tone down her talent to 
a complete monotony? It appears to me not. Just 
as I was taking leave, a younger brother brought in 
a parroquet, and pointing to some blood on its wing, 
“© who has done this?” cried Rachel directly, and 
followed it with her eyes as the boy carried the little 
creature to his mother, who, in her first surpms 
called out in German “ Gerechter Gott!” but after 
wards continued in French. Rachel was certaialy 
sorry for the bird's hurt; yet it appeared to me # 
though she would gladly have had some one to blame 
for it. Perhaps I scrutinize so young a girl to 
closely in my criticism: when I have seen her mort 
frequently I may possibly learn to judge differently, 
but I can deceive neither you nor myself as to cl 
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vacteristics so clearly marked. I describe only what 
I observed, and from thence must I conclude that 
she is that which she represents so powerfully,— 
strong, firm, capable of great resolution, and of im-° 
moveable fortitude, but at the same time hard, inve- 
terate, inflexible, and implacable. 

I spoke to the father in going out: he has not a 
Jewish physiognomy. He wished to speak German 
with me, which, as he told me, he had once spoken 
yery well: it sounded badly enough now. He ac- 
cordingly soon dropped it ; and stated to me, among 
other things, that in Germany, where he was brought 
up, it had been intended to educate him for a Rabbi. 
Two of his younger children likewise show much 
talent for the stage, especially for comedy. He 
spoke of it with a sort of boastful indifference. It is 
even said that he fancies Rachel owes her talent and 
her cultivation to him alone. 





Journal of a Residence of Two Years and a Half 
in Great Britain. By Jehangeer Nowrojee 
and Hirjeebhoy Merwanjee, of Bombay, Naval 
Architects. Allen & Co. 

Tuts is an interesting volume—interesting for 
the amiable temper in which it is written, and 
the simplicity of its style. It however contains 
little else that is likely to excite the attention of 
Englishmen, or of those who are familiar with 
our great city. The work was, indeed, especially 
intended for the use and information of the 
writers’ own countrymen, and facts, so familiar 
tous as to be wearisome in detail, will be read 
with pleasure by the natives of a far-off country. 
We have, however, been so well pleased with 
the tone and temper in which the work is 
written, that we shall make an extract from the 
preface, wherein the writers explain their motives 
for visiting England, that our readers may judge 
for themselves :-— 

“ First, then, as to our actuating motive, there are 
two of us, Jehangeer Nowrojee, the son, and Hirjee- 
bhoy Merwanjee, the nephew, of Nowrojee Jamset- 
jee, Esq., the present master builder in the Honour- 
able East India Company’s dockyard at Bombay, 


and we are grandsons of Jamsetjee Bomanjee, who | 


was also for years master builder of that yard. We 
were both educated with a view to being brought up 
in the profession of our forefathers, and were at- 
tached at an early age to the Bombay dockyard, 
which was founded by our progenitor, Lowjee Nas- 
serwanjee, in the year 1735, and after whom our 
family is called, viz. ‘ Lowjee Family.’ It is neces- 
sary to state, that before the above-named year, all 
vessels were built at Surat, the principal commercial 
city on the western side of India. The Bombay 
government having contracted with a Parsee builder 
there in the same year, to build a ship, which was 
called the * Queen,’ Lowjee superintended this vessel 
in the capacity of a foreman, and Mr. Dudley, who 
was sent to Surat by the government of Bombay to 
see her properly built, was so much pleased and 
struck with the attention and ingenuity of the fore. 
man, that he persuaded him to accompany him to 


Bombay, in.order to establish a building yard there. 


To this he consented, and, having brought twelve or 
fourteen shipwrights with him, selected the present 


got for the dockyard, and thus laid the foundation | 


of that establishment, which now is considered the 
finest naval arsenal in India; and that period may 
be considered an era in the history of Bombay, as 
the prosperity of the island began rapidly to increase, 
and in little more than a century the place, formerly 
aa insignificant and small island, now ranks amongst 
the cities of Hindoostan, and promises to become 
one of the best in India. Lowjee afterwards brought 
up his two sons, Manockjee and Bomanjee, to his 
own profession, who each had a family of four sons, 
some of whom were also brought up as shipwrights, 
but Jamsetjee, the son of the latter, built the largest 
and the first ship for the British navy, the ‘ Minden,’ 
of seventy-four guns, and afterwards six other ships 
of the line. He was well known as a naval archi- 
tect to all naval commanders, and men that went to 
India; and his own, as well as his predecessor's ser- 
Vices, have frequently called forth the testimony of 
the Honourable East India Company and the 

of Admiralty, from whom he had from time 


to time received numerous marks of approbation.— 
The present master builder has also built several 
ships for the navy, namely, the Asia, Bombay, and 
Calcutta, all of eighty-four guns, and which are 
acknowledged to be the finest and strongest two- 
deckers in the world. * * Several members of the 
Lowjee Family have distinguished themselves in 
other points—Hormasjee Bomanjee was well known 
in India and England for his commercial enterprise ; 
and the extensive trade he carried on, in conjunction 
with the celebrated house of Forbes & Co., (the 
oldest in Bombay,) tended much to benefit Bombay, 
by paving the way for others. Pestonjee Bomanjee 
was also a partner in the well-known firm of Bruce, 
Fawcett, & Co., now Remington & Co. Nasser- 
wanjee Manockjee, also a member of the same 
family, encouraged French commerce, and his son, 
Jehangeer Nasserwanjee, carries on the same busi- 
ness. Almost all French ships that come to Bombay 
are consigned to him, as also French ships of war; 
and the creditable and regular manner in which he 
conducts the business, has excited the approbation of 
His Majesty, the King of the French, who sent him 
a very handsome present of a gold medal, and de- 
puted the celebrated Marshal Soult to write to him, 
and to say that it was a special mark of the King’s 
favour. In addition to this, he has the American 
ships consigned to him ; so that it may not be pre- 
sumptuous to state that our family has been very 
instrumental in promoting the commerce and the 
prosperity of Bombay. We ourselves are the fifth 
generation from Lowjee that continue to serve the 
Honourable East India Company, with fidelity and 
attachment, through a period of one hundred and 
six years as ship builders. But we heard much of 
the progress making by that giant Steam ; we found 
that it was becoming more extensively applied to 
marine purposes; that instead of its being only used 
for inland navigation and short distance, vessels were 
sentto Bombay to keep upthe communication between 
India and England ; we were informed that vessels 
of immense tonnage were designed to cross the At- 
lantic, and that steamers were applied to purposes of 
war; that, indeed, there appeared to be no bounds 
to the mighty strides that it was taking from the ap- 
plicability of steam as a propelling power to ships of 
all sizes. The Head Builder was, therefore, advised 
| by many of his friends, that though as constructors 
and builders of ships, himself and his ancestors were 
| highly complimented for their skill and ability, yet a 
| new era had arrived, when the attention of scientific 
| men must be turned to that form of a body, which 
| was to be rapidly propelled through water by wheels, 
instead of by the power of wind and canvas, and 
that he should, therefore, send two or three young 
men to England, where steam vessels of all descrip- 
tions were being designed,—from a small river boat 
to those magnificent passage vessels employed in 
crossing the Atlantic, and those still more noble 
fabrics constructed in the several royal yards for the 
conveyance of mails, and also those destined for 
‘men of war.’ * * Hearing the same thing from 
the then worthy superintendent, Rear-Admiral Sir 
Charles Malcolm, he at once applied to the govern- 
ment for sending two of us to this country. Govern- 
| ment approved of the measure, and very kindly 
promised to recommend us to the notice of the 
| Honourable Court of Directors of the East India 
| Company. * * With the specific object, therefore, 
| of acquiring a correct knowledge of the construction 
| of steam vessels and ships, we left our relatives and 
| friends at Bombay, and embarked, on the 29th of 
| March, 1838, on board the Buckinghamshire, with 
our friend and preceptor, Dorabjee Muncherjee, and 
two servants of our own caste. We have spent a 
large sum of money upon our maintenance and edu- 
cation, and we humbly hope that our residence in 
this country has been attended with the desired 
result.” ‘ 








As a specimen of their observations, and as 
characteristic of the work, we will now give the 


account of their first impressions. On arriving 
at the mouth of the river, they observe :— 
“Here we were greatly surprised to see the 
amazing number of ships going out and pouring into 
the Thames, and steamers every now and then run- 
ing backwards and forwards; we cannot convey to 
our countrymen any idea of this immense number 
of vessels, and the beauty of the sight, You will see 
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colliers, timber ships, merchantmen, steamers, and 
many other crafts, from all parts of the world, hasten- 
ing, as it were, to seek refuge in a river, which is but 
a stream compared to the Ganges and the Indus, or 
the still larger rivers of America. We thought it a 
great wonder that such a small and insignificant a 
speck as England appears on the map of the world, 
can thus attract so many nations of the world towards 
her. * * When we came within about five miles of 
London, we were surprised at the amazing number 
of vessels, from the humble barge to the more beau- 
tiful ships and steamers of all descriptions, The 
colliers were the most numerous, and vessels were 
anchored close to each other, and the river seemed 
to be almost covered with vessels; and the masts and 
yards give it the appearance of a forest at a distance. 
Indeed, there were to be found ships from all parts 
of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America; and a great 
number of steamers ply about, in all directions, filled 
with passengers. None of our countrymen can form 
an idea of this noble river, and the shipping on it. * * 
It was nearly dusk when we arrived at London 
Bridge, notwithstanding which, an immense number 
of persons flocked round us to view our costume ; for 
in addition to our two selves, we were accompanied 
by a friend, and also by two of our domestics, and 
five individuals in the Parsee costume, collected 
quite a mob, through which it was difficult to pass 
to our carriage ; we think quite a thousand persons 
were congregated together. We proceeded through 
the city of London to the Portland hotel, where 
arrangements for our reception had been previously 
made. And from the immense number of people, 
and vehicles of every description, that we saw hurry- 
ing along, apparently in great haste, and from the in- 
creasing noise, we were apprehensive that some public 
commotion had taken place, or that there was some 
grand spectacle to be witnessed, towards which they 
were thus hastening. But yet it appeared so odd, 
that there was as much haste and desire to get for- 
ward in those who moved eastward, as well as in 
those who were progressing westward. Every street 


| down which we looked, appeared to be pouring out 


countless multitudes to swell the throng. And we 
were lost in conjecture as to what this bustle could 
possibly mean. But when we were afterwards in- 
formed that this constant tide of human beings was 
to be witnessed every day for twelve or fourteen 
hours, we were, indeed, lost in amazement, at the 
myriads that must exist in London, to furnish out of 
doors such an exhibition of people.” 

They visit, of course, all the lions of London, 
but none appears to have given them so much 
delight as the Adelaide Gallery and the Poly- 
technic Institution :-— 

“ There can be nothing conceived more interesting 
to persons like ourselves, who having from an early 
age been taught to believe that next to our duty of 
thankfulness and praise to our God and Creator, 
that it is the duty of every man to do all that he 
can to make all mankind happy ; we were early in- 
structed that the man who devoted his energies to 
the works of science and of art deserved well of his 
fellow men. To us then brought up in India for 
scientific pursuits, and longing ardently to acquire 
practical information, connected with modern im- 
provements, more particularly with naval architec- 
ture, steam engines, steam boats, and steam naviga- 
tion, these two galleries of practical science seemed 
to us to embrace all that we had come over to Eng- 
land to make ourselves acquainted with, and it was 
with gratitude to the original projectors of these in- 
stitutions that we gazed upon the soul exciting scene 
before us; we thought of the enchantments as related 
inthe Arabian nights entertainments, and they faded 
away into nothingness compared with what we then 
saw. Here within this limited space were minia- 
ture steam ships, with every possible variety of im- 
proved machinery, gliding upon the water ; here were 
exhibited all and every description of paddle wheels 
for propelling them through the water. There was 
aship upon the stays ready to be launched upon the 
removal of the dog shores ; here was every possible , 
variety of lock gates for entrances to wet docks, cal- 
culated to open with facility and to resist the pressure 
ofa great weight of water when the ship was in dock ; 
here you could learn how safely to descend into the sea 
with different contrivances, and here you were taught 
how you might best ascend into the air in a balloon. 
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Here the scientific man for hours and days may 
acquire valuable information, and here the man in 
quest of pleasure and amusement may day after day 

e upon pleasing inventions and beautiful models 
of a light nature to please the eye, whilst his ear 
would be charmed with good music.” 


The mere matter-of-fact particulars of the 
wonders seen at these places would afford little 
novelty to our readers. An account, however, 
of Laycock’s Dairy was new to us :— 

“ Accompanied by our friend Mr. Baldock, of 
Chatham, we paid a visit to Thomas Flight, Esq., of 
Highbury Terrace, who is the proprietor of Laycock’s 
dairy, Islington, near London; and which place we 
visited, and were shown and explained every part of 
it. It is certainly one of the curiosities of London, 
and is a most valuable and extensive property. There 
are fourteen acres surrounded by a high wall, and 
which is nearly covered with buildings for the several 
purposes required. And first there are upwards of 
four hundred cows, which are kept for supplying 
milk, and twice in each day, viz. at three o’clock in 
the morning, and at noon, they are milked by women. 
The whole of the cows are kept in stalls, and the 
food is varied as much as possible. Mangel wurzel, 
a large species of beet root, is their chief food, and 
then they have turnips, cabbages, carrots, and clover, 
when they do not continue to give a large quantity 
of milk; oil cake and other things are given to fatten 
them for sale at Smithfield market. All the cows 
were fine animals, sleek as race horses, and they are 
curried with a comb every day. As it is quite 
necessary to have four hundred cows to milk each 
day, they are obliged to keep more than that number 
on the premises, and there is a hospital for the cows 
to have their calves in, and where any that are unwell 
have medical treatment. The milk is taken into a 
dairy as soon as milked, which place is kept most 
scrupulously clean, being scoured with hot water, 
and everything in it twice every day. It is supposed, 
in London, that more than eight million gallons of 
milk are used in a year. There are immense pits 
for the reception of grains, which is a great article of 
food for the cows. Grains are the refuse of malt 
after beer has been made from it, and we were sur- 
prised to learn, that if covered from the air, they 
would keep good, and fit for the cows to eat for 
seven years. There must be an immense capital 
locked up, as each of the cows are worth more than 
twenty pounds, and the proprietor is obliged to have 
four farms, to supply all the varied green food that is 
required. He has a great number of horses con- 
stantly fetching grains, and the daily food required, 
and to cart away the manure. He has also numerous 
male and female servants about the premises to pay.” 

Our readers will probably, long ere this, have 
come to the conclusion that our amiable visitors 
were very matter-of-fact gentlemen, delighting 
only in the positive and the practical; if not, 
they will have no doubt on the subject after read- 
ing their report on the Opera :— 

“ Upon the stage we saw a great many females 
dressed exactly alike, all very handsome, dancing. 
and performing difficult evolutions, standing upon 
one leg, and whirling rapidly round, with the other 
stretched straight out. It was the last evening upon 
which Taglioni, the favorite French dancer, was to 
dance in England, and an English friend who accom- 
panied us very frequently asked us how we liked 
her dancing. He, for his part, was very much de- 
lighted with it, but to us it appeared of very little 
interest ; and we were very much surprised to hear 
that for every night that she had appeared upon the 
stage she had been paid one hundred and fifty 
guineas!!! Only think,—one hundred and fifty 
guineas every night to be paid in England to a wo- 
man to stand for a long time like a goose.upon one 
leg, then to throw one leg straight out, twirl round 
three or four times with the leg thus extended, to 
curtsey so low as to nearly seat herself upon the 
ground, to spring occasionally from one side of the 
8‘age to another ; all of which jumping about did not, 
on her part, occupy an hour; and to get more 
money for that hour every evening, than six weavers 
in Spitalfields (who produce beautiful silk for dresses) 
could earn all of them, working fourteen hours every 
day, in twelve months! It does appear so absurd 
that a dancing woman should thus take out of En- 





glish pockets every night, for an hour's jumping, 
more than would keep six weavers of silk, their wives 
and families, for a whole year. Had we not seen 
instances that convinced us the English were clever 
people, we should have thought them very foolish 
indeed thus to pay a dancing puppet.” 

Among the very few remarks that strike us as 
original—not, therefore, necessarily just—is one 
on English Gardens, After a visit to Frogmore, 
they observe :— 

“ Here we would wish to remark that we were dis- 
appointed with the gardens in England. We have 
seen some which our English friends would call 
beautiful, but to us they appear more like a wood ; 
because they are principally laid out in lawns, flower 
gardens, and trees which bear no fruit, The arrange- 
ment is not like the gardens in Bombay: there we 
have fruit trees standing in the middle at certain 
distances, and vegetables growing between them; 
then the narrow gravel walks having plants of rose, 
jessamine, and many other scented flowers, on both 
sides, give a pretty and varied effect, and the trees 
in blossom or fruit, and the flowers of various colours, 
in bloom, heighten the beauty. To walk here in the 
lull and quiet of a beautiful moonlight night, the 
gentle and cool breeze and the fragrance of the rose 
or jasmine, or the lily of the valley, is extremely re- 
freshing, and is the most pleasant enjoyment we 
have. In vain have we longed for such a night in 
England, and we have been reminded very often, 
when thinking upon this point, of our dear native 
land. In England, on the contrary, flowers and fruits 
are grown in separate pieces of ground, the latter 
very often of one particular sort, so that when the 
season is over, they present a dull appearance, which 
is not the case in India, in consequence of the 
arrangements we have just mentioned.” 

They then advert to another custom, which 
appears to have struck them as strange :— 

“Some of the customs of England, of every day’s 
occurrence, appeared to us very odd; when two in- 
timate friends meet in the street (particularly in the 
country) they say to each other without stopping, but 
nodding to each other, ‘ How do!’ ‘how do you do,’ 
‘ pretty well,’ ‘ fine day,’ ‘ looks like rain,’ ‘good bye,’ 

good bye.’ This we saw repeated constantly, very 
much to our amusement, with, of course, the varia- 
tion of ‘very warm,’ ‘quite oppressive,’ or ‘ very 
gloomy,’ all these remarks of course are brought 
about by the variableness of the climate, and it is 
indeed perpetually changing. - 

“ A singular custom prevails in England, that of 
putting up monuments in churches in memory of 
dead persons, and of placing upon their monuments 
in addition to their ages and names, an epitaph as it 
is called ; some of them are very affecting and pretty, 
others are quite ridiculous.” 

They have collected some few epitaphs as 
specimens to amuse their Parsee friends. Here 
is one :— 

“Very odd things are sometimes mixed upon 
tombstones; sometimes they represent the living as 
lamenting the dead, at other times the dead is as it 
were speaking from the grave. And in Chatham 
churchyard was a stone with this upon it:—A man 
had buried two wives; after stating the name and 
age of the first, was the following :—*The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name 
of the Lord.’ In a few years his second wife died ; 
and, following her name and age, was—‘I called 
upon the Lord, and he heard me, and delivered me 
out of all my troubles.’ ” 


Our readers, we are sure, will concur with us 
in wishing health and happiness to these sincere 
and single-hearted men. The simple dedica- 
cation of their work to Sir Charles Forbes, is in 
itself sufficient to ensure respectful and hearty 
good wishes :— 

“ Your unwearied exertions for our country and 
her children, are too well known to need any com- 
ment from us, but your uniform and never-ceasing 
attachment to the Lowjee Family, of which we are 
members, deserves our most grateful public acknow- 
ledgments. Your first contracted friendship was with 
our grandfathers, then with our fathers, and latterly 
with ourselves. Thus you have through three suc- 
cessive generations preserved t/at friendship with the 





a 
same warmness of heart, and with the same disin. 
terested motives.” - 

Men with such feelings say more for them. 
selves in a sentence, than we could say for them 
in a volume. 








A New Treatise on Mechanics. 

& Co. 

Tue zeal and downright earnestness visible in 
every page of this treatise, make a favourable 
impression on the reader at first sight, and raise 
the hope that in this unpretending volume may 
be traced the hand of a philosopher. But who- 
ever examines it closely will be soon undeceived, 
The author's philosophy is not deep, thongh 
dark. His sincerity, at the same time, is indis- 
putable. He is, perhaps, a young man, who, 
pondering intensely on subjects which appeared 
to him not easy to be comprehended, = so 
familiarized his mind with his own erroneous 
conceptions and fallacious explanations, as to 
mistake them for new truths, which he feels 
bound to present to the world. When we con- 
sider, however, that he seems to entertain the 
design of remodelling the whole course of cle- 
mentary science, and that his work, evidently 
intended for students at the universities, possesses, 
in an eminent degree, the sobriety of manner 
and the elaborate entanglement of thought cal- 
culated to mislead them, we feel that there is 
here a case calling for our active intervention; 
and instead, therefore, of throwing aside this 
New Treatise in the chagrin of disappointment, 
we shall set about exposing, as briefly as possible, 
its fallacious character. 

It strikes us, in the first place, as remarkable, 
that a writer who quarrels with those enuncia- 
tions of the laws of motion which Newton sanc- 
tioned, should never refer to the writings of 
Legendre or Poisson, nor to any treatises on 
Mechanics save the text books used in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge; and that, in attacking the 
old doctrine to make way for his new one, he 
should suppose himself to be confuting only 
Messrs. Bridge and Whewell. It is also clear 
to us, that our author has but a very imperfect 
acquaintance with the experiments illustrative of 
the laws of Mechanical Phenomena, as well as 
of the apparatus used in making them: thus he 
refers to Atwood’s Machine, invented for the 
purpose of exhibiting the laws of uniformly ac- 
celerated motion, in a manner which shows that 
he knows nothing of it: and finally, he wants 
the power of abstraction, and consequently is 
unable either to relish or to adopt a mathemati- 
cal method. Indeed, his ‘ New Supplement te 
Euclid,’ on which we have elsewhere pronounced 
an opinion (see Athen. No. 699), shows him to 
be no geometrician. His objects and general 
views are thus set forth in the first words of his 
preface :— 

“The present work has originated in consequence 
of the extreme brevity of expression and deficiency 
of explanation in the treatises on this subject now in 
use. Ifit be yery important to maintain conciseness 
in these works, it should at least be employed in 
stating all that is desirable to be known and requisite 
to be explained, on a subject, not of itself difficult to 
be understood, if the whole of it were clearly laid 
before the reader, nor indeed difticul+ to commun 
cate; although, from the practice of these author, 
it would appear to be impossible. But they ares 
sparing not only of their words but of their matter 
Nay, in order to avoid wasting language, they will 
sometimes use a word, not in its ordinary sense (in 
which they use it themselves in other parts of theit 
works) but in a new meaning, unknown to the be- 
ginner; and in this manner they communicate the 
most important truths. j 

“ For instance, Mr. Bridge, in treating of uniform 
motion, in the very beginning of his work (Meche 
nics, p. 7), states, that if the space described by @ 
body moving uniformly be given, the time of its 
motion will be in the inverse ratio of its velocity. 


Whittaker 
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Sas - 
Now, the ordinary mathematical sense of the word 
‘given’ is ‘known ;’ and it seems to be made a 


described is a known quantity, the time will be in- 
yersely as the velocity; from which the beginner 
would infer (what certainly is not meant) that if the 
ce were an unknown quantity, the time would not 
be inversely as the velocity, and that their ratio 
changes, as soon as the space is known or found, from 
what it was before, while the space was unknown, 
although the space continues the same unvarying 
quantity, whether it be known or unknown.” 

This is an inauspicious beginning. The work 
originates—in what?—why, in consequence of 
the extreme brevity, &c. ‘Then we are told that 
conciseness ought to be employed in stating all 
that is requisite to be explained; the meaning 
of which is, that the study of conciseness ought 
not to prevent the statement of all that is requi- 
site for explanation. Reference is made to 
“these authors” before any authors have been 
mentioned ; and finally, Mr. Bridge is called to 
account for a conciseness and choice of terms 
which are really not his own. As to the abso- 
jute inference which our author supposes the 
beginner to draw from Mr. Bridge's language, it 
is illogical, and could proceed only from one 
extremely obtuse or blinded by captiousness. 
The word “ given” signifies fixed, or ascertained, 
or known—for the expression, a known space, 
can only mean an ascertained space. Now, 
from the proposition, that when the space is 
given, the time varies inversely as the velocity, 
it may be concluded logically, though to no use- 
ful purpose, that when the space is not given, 
the time may not vary as the velocity, a conclu- 
sion apparently looked upon as an absurdity by 
our author, who, to show the extent of his mis- 
conception, goes on to say,—“ although the 
space continues the same unvarying quantity, 
whether it be known or unknown.” What! 
may not space then be considered as a variable 
quantity? or does it not follow from the proposi- 
tion stated above, that the space varies as the 
velocity, if the time be given or known; and as 
the time, if the velocity be given? The criticism 
on Mr. Bridge is continued in these words :— 

“But this short expression saved that author the 
circumlocution of stating the proposition in words at 
length, as follows :—‘ If a body moving at one time 
uniformly with a certain velocity, and at another 
with a different velocity, describes equal spaces, the 
time in which the space will be described with the 
greater velocity, will be in the inverse ratio of the 
velocity ; the greater velocity will require less time, 
and the less velocity will require more time.’” 

The proposition in question could not have 
been worse stated. It is absurd to talk of the 
inverse ratio of a fixed term, viz., the time in 
which the space is described with the greater 
velocity ; and as to the expressions, “ Iess time” 
and “ more time,” employed in the final clause, 
they assign no ratio at all. Our author’s defini- 
tions are quite as confused and verbose as his 
enunciation of fundamental theorems. Thus, 
according to him, “ Momentum is the power of 
matter when it becomes the recipient of im- 
pulse.” Velocity, he defines to be, ‘the rate 
or degree of motion by which a body, moving 
uniformly, describes equal spaces in equal times,” 
that is to say, “ by which a body moving uni- 
formly, moves uniformly.” But when all this 
“tautology is corrected, we shall still have here a 
definition of velocity in general, which is appli- 
cable only to uniform velocity. 

The important innovations of our author, and 
those on which he has worked with unconscious 
subtlety, relate to the laws of motion and to 





momentum. He says in his preface,— 
“The second law of motion is stated, by most 
authors, as follows:—‘ Motion, or the change of 
Motion, is proportional to the force impressed, and is 
in the right line in which that force acts.’ 
the present work it is stated thus, ‘ Motion, or the 


condition in this proposition, that provided the space | 





change of motion, is produced uniformly in the line 
of direction in which the impulse or force acts, and 
is proportional to the excess of the force applied above 
the resistance ;’ which is materially different from 
the other. For, f appeared to the author, that the 
reaction of the resistance destroys an equal quantum 
of the action of the force originally applied. Thus, 
if the force impressed were equal to a weight of 2 lbs., 
and if the resistance of the body were equal to a 
weight of 1 tb., the remaining force, 2 — 1 = 1b. 
would be that which moves the body.” 

As the mathematician conceives points to be 
indivisible, and lines to be without breadth, so 
the philosopher considers mechanical phenomena 
abstractedly, and supposes bodies to be indiffe- 
rent to rest or motion, and without resistance. 
In this abstract manner he investigates the laws 
of motion quite apart from the calculation of the 
impulses which generate motion. But our 
author, who has little analytical power of mind, 
imagines that he has detected a fault in every 
abstract proposition, and hence he corrects the 
second law of motion by mixing it up with a 
very different question, viz. the resolution of 
forces. 

The simple proposition, that action and re- 
action are equal and opposite to each other, has 
been current among the learned above three 
centuries, and since the days of Newton, it has 
ranked as the third law of motion. But in the 
New Treatise it is made to give way to the fol- 
lowing almost unintelligible periphrasis, ‘‘ When 
a force applied to a body is resisted, the resistance 
reacts upon the body in a direction opposite to 
that of the force applied, and destroys pro tanto, 
the action of the force applied.” The terms 
action and reaction, mutually correlative, have, 
in the expression of this law, a peculiar adequacy, 
which cannot be reached by any other words, 
even if they be neatly and grammatically put 
together. 


We shall now procéed to examine our author’s 
doctrines on the subject of momentum, respect- 
ing which he intimates, in his preface, that ‘‘ he 
thinks it probable that the motion of a body may 
be so slow, that the momentum generated by it 
may be less than the weight of the body.” Now, 
since momentum is the product of weight and 
velocity, it is manifestly absurd to compare it 
with either of them: it isa quantity ofa different 
kind. We should mimic our author not very un- 
fairly, in saying, that we can conceive a cake so 
thin, that its bulk would be less than its breadth. 
But our author shall explain his principles in his 
own words :— 

“ The momentum of a body,whatever be its weight, 
being =0 in astate of rest, and being only generated 
by motion, it is to be considered, in the first place, 
what velocity or rate of motion will cause the body 
to possess a momentum equal to its weight. This 
velocity can only be discovered by experiment, which 
does not appear to have hitherto been tried. Suppose 
such an experiment to be made, it will probably be 
found, that with a very small velocity communicated 
to the body, its momentum will be less than its 
weight ; let small increases of velocity be communi- 
cated to it, until that velocity is found which pro- 
duces a momentum equal to the weight; and, for 
example, let this velocity be four feet in one second ; 
then, if we consider this velocity as =1, the product 
of the weight into that velocity will be equal to the 
momentum ; thus, let the weight of the body be 6 lbs, 
the weight into the velocity will be 6 x 1 = 6, the 
momentum. Upon this hypothesis, if the velocity 
were 8 feet per second, that is, the double of 4 feet 
per second, the momentum would be double of the 
momentum generated by the velocity of 4 feet per 
second ; that is, it would be = 6 x 2 = 12; and if 
the velocity were trebled (12), the momentum would 
be trebled =6 x 3=18, and so on. Hence we may 
consider the actual velocity as consisting of two parts 
when it generates a motion exceeding the weight ; 
viz. first, the velocity required to make the momen- 
tum equal to the weight, (which, by way of distinc- 
tion, is here called-the acquiring velocity); and, 





secondly, the velocity by which the momentum is 
made to exceed the weight, (which is here called the 
augmenting velocity). It follows, that the augment- 
ing velocity is the quotient of the actual velocity 
divided by the acquiring velocity; for taking the 
acquiring velocity to be four feet, the momentum of 
the body would be doubled, trebled, quadrupled, &c., 
according as the number, 4, was contained twice, 
thrice, four times, &c. in the whole actual velocity : 
so let the actual velocity be 7 feet per second; 
{= 1} will be the augmenting velocity; and the 
momentum of a body of 6 lbs. weight would (according 
to the above hypothesis) be 6 x 17=10}. Whence it 
follows universally, that the momentum is equal to 
the product of the weight into the actual velocity, 
divided by the acquiring velocity.” 

This specious argument we shall dismiss 
briefly, by merely pointing out the sophistry on 
which it mainly rests. First, it assumes, as an 
essential principle, that a dividend is made u 
of two parts, viz. the divisor and quotient, which 
is a palpable blunder ; and secondly, from a par- 
ticular case, (viz. when the velocity generates a 
momentum exceeding the weight,) it draws a 
universal conclusion, contrary to the rules of 
logical deduction. The same perseverance in 
reasoning, and the same tendency to paralogisin, 
may be found in every part of the New Treatise; 
but we have said enough, we believe, to call 
attention to its defects, and to convince the 
author also, we hope, that he overlooks the im- 
portance of abstract reasoning, and of the con- 
ciseness therewith connected. 
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Comic Tales and Sketches, edited and illustrated by 
Mr. Michael Angelo Titmarsh, 2 vols.—The sayings 
and doings of Mr. Yellowplush, who, notwithstanding 
his bad spelling and his mustard-coloured unmen- 
tionables, is fifty-times more of a gentleman than 
most of his masters, suffers not from being gathered 
together from the pages of Fraser’s Magazine; though 
it might have been well, perhaps, had they been 
weeded of the temporary banter contained in such 
passages as his criticisms on * The Sea Captain,’ and 
Lady Charlotte Bury’s * Diary.” Another magazine 
has yielded the escapes “ by flood and fell” of Major 
Gahagan, one of the Bobadils of the nineteenth 
century. To these illustrations of life domestic and 
life military, are added ‘The Bedford Row Con- 
spiracy,’ and the ‘ Fatal Boots,’ a backstairs mystery 
and a moving history, which have already done duty 
in the pages of the periodicals, and too recent have 
been their operations to admit the smallest episode 
or the most epigrammatic morsel of fun they contain 
being squeezed into our crowded columns. 

The Fawn of Spring Vale—The Clarionet, and other 
Tales, by William Carleton, 3 vols.—A keen is not 
further from an indigenous London street-ditty, than 
Mr. Carleton’s vein from that of Michael Angelo Tit- 
marsh. But we mention them together, because the 
same reason obliges us to be brief in our notices of both 
of them—their new works being merely reprints. Mi- 
chael Angelo’s sketches are especially calculated for 
a club-house window—Mr. Carleton’s tales for those 
quiet country haunts, where the deep and natural 
pathos of the lives of the poor may be best read and 
taken to heart. Hence, Mr. Carleton appropriately 
dedicates his pages to Wordsworth. But they have 
the fault common to other modern Irish novels, of an 
exaggerated display of the darker vicissitudes of life. 
None better than the Rydal philosopher could teach 
the tale writer, that the effect of mists, and rains, and 
shadows is lost, without sun-breaks to relieve the 
gloom. ‘The Fawn of Spring Vale’ is the tragedy 
of a broken-heart—‘ Lha Dhu’ an anecdote of the 
fearful results of passion. ‘The Clarionet* is steeped 
in a tenderer melancholy ; and the * Dead Boxer’ has 
its complement of terrors, associated with the name of 
the Creole whose boast it was to kill all that engaged 
with him. We were relieved, however, by “ the 
misfortunes of Barney Branagan,” because there a 
quaint, humorous, and artless character makes play 
—as the phrase is—and the tale comes, as far as he 
is concerned, to a happy issue. Let Mr. Carleton, 
in his future volumes, be more liberal in the intro- 
duction of such cheerful guests as Barney. But for 
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him, we should have fancied that our author had 
chosen for device Moore’s melancholy quatrain :— 
And there we will have our feast of tears, 
And many a cup of wine will pour, 
Our guests the shades of departed years, 
Our toasts to lips that shall bloom no more. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis, Books I., II.,and ITI.; with 
Notes by C. S. Stamford, A.M.—This is an excellent 
edition ; the editor has collected a vast mass of his- 
torical and geographical knowledge illustrating the 
countries through which the “Ten Thousand” 
marched, and the political condition of the Persian 
Empire at the time of their memorable expedition. 
His philological notes are equally creditable to his 
learning and taste, particularly his illustrations of the 
idioms by parallel passages from other writers. The 
only cause of complaint we have, is his extraordinary 
admiration for his author and hero. He scems to 
regard Xenophon as a model of political wisdom and 
goodness. Now the simple facts of the case are, we 
think, decisive against both his sense and his honesty : 
he joined a hireling force, going to aid an ungrateful 
prince, aiming to dethrone a generous brother; the 
rebel being the enemy of his native city, and the 
rightful sovereign her firm ally. He resented the 
sentence of banishment pronounced against him as a 
grievous wrong, and to the latest hour of his life was 
the inveterate enemy of his Athenian countrymen. 
Mr. Stamford happily characterizes the nature of his 
merits as a writer :—‘ He combined all the faculties 
of his art, but each in moderate perfection.” This is 
not very high praise ; and, so far as the ‘ Anabasis’ 
is concerned, it may pass unquestioned ; but when 
Xenophon aimed at the higher dignities of a his- 
torian, he failed. Can any but the most determined 
reader get through the Hellenics? We do not deny 
the grace and sweetness of his personal narrative, but 
we cannot consent to recognize Memoirs as History. 
We trust that Mr. Stamford will be induced to extend 
his labours to the remaining books of the * Anabasis’; 
the military routes of Central and Western Asia are 
scarcely less important in our day than they were in 
those of Agesilaus and Alexander, and we should 
gladly see the sagacity which has removed many 
geographical difficulties in the account of the advance 
of the Ten Thousand, applied to the more perplex- 


* ing problems in the narrative of their retreat. 


The Morea; to which is added Meditations of other 
Days, by A. B. Cochrane.—The first of these works 
has been already noticed in our pages (No. 657), and 
brief as our recognition was on that occasion, we are 
unable to say more even now. The poems indicate 
a mind sufficiently capable of poetic feeling, but 
scarcely equal to its expression. 





Self Tuition, Parts [V. and V. together, 12mo. 4s. swd.— 
Bancroft’s United States, Vol. ILL. 8vo. 14s. cl.—Sketches of 
French Living Characters, 12mo. 7s. 6d. ¢cl.—Shaks 

(Pictorial Edition) Comedies, Vol. LH. royal 8vo. 20s. 
Dawnings of Genius, by Miss Pratt, square, 3s. cl—Bullar’s 
(Joseph and Henry) Winter in the Azores and Summer at 
the Baths of Furnas, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. cl.—Lodge’s Peerage, 
10th edit. 1841, corrected to the present date, royal 8vo. 
21s. cl.—The Love Gift, new edit, 32mo. 2s. 6d. cl., 3s. silk. 
—The Sentiment of Flowers, new edit, 32mo. 6s. cl., 7s. 6d. 
silk.—Hopwood’s (the Rev. 11.) Hints to Teachers in National 
Schools, 12mo. 3s. cl.—De Rudelle’s Conjugating Dictionary 
of all the French Verbs, 2nd edit. 8vo. 5s. swd.—Hall’s Cal- 
culus, 3rd edit. 8vo. 12s. 6d. cl.—Davies’s Mandmaid, fe. 4s. 
cl.—The Book of the United Kingdom, by Uncle Jolin, new 
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Natural History of Cage Birds, new edit. 12mo. 7s. ¢el.—. 


Hand-Book of Bathing, 18mo. 2s. cl.—Rokeby, by Sir W. 
Scott, Orr & Co.’s Cabinet E m, royal 32: 2s. Gd. cl— 
The Satires of Juvenal, a Nev anslation in English Prose, 
12mo. 3s. cl.—Dr. Trueman’s Visit to Edinburgh, &e. by 
Anne Walker, fe. 3s. cl.—Dunallan, by Grace Kennedy, 
new edit. 1 vol. fe. 7s. cl.—Dictionary of Dates, by Joseph 
Haydn, 8vo. 18s. cl.—Davis’s Sketches of China, 2 vols. post 
8vo. 16s. cl.—Gray’s Country Attorney’s Practice, new edit. 
crown 8yvo. 9s. cl.—Petersdorfi’s Law Student's Common 
Place Book, 4to. 21s. cl.—The Child’s Library, ‘* Tales and 
Anecdotes, by Dr. Michelson,” square l6mo. 2s. 6d. ¢l.—The 
Child’s Fairy Library, 2 vols. square 16mo. 7s. Gd. each, cl. 
—Clark (Sir James) on Climate, 3rd edit. post 8vo. 10s. Gd. 
cl.—Parkin on Gout, 8vo. 8s. cl—Hopkins’s (the Rev. B.) 
Parochial Sermons, new edit. 12mo. 6s. Gd. cl—Scott’s 
Bible, edited by Pratt, 3 vols. royal 8vo. 3/. 3s. cl.—Scrip- 
ture Texts, arranged for Ministers, Teachers, &c. 12mo. 3s. 
swd.—Meikle’s Solitude Sweetened, new edit. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
el.—Smith’s (the Rev. T. T.) Sermons, 12mo. 5s. el.—Ken- 
nard’s (the Rev. George) Sermons, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Fuller’s 
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MADEMOISELLE RACHEL, 
As Camille. 

NEVER was flame so scorching and so keen 
In such a pale and fragile cresset shrined ; 

Never was spirit fiercer than the wind 
That from the ripe volcano’s clefts is seen 
Forth-issuing red with doom—with such a mien 

Of girlish youth and innocence entwined. 

Do some dark memories ever haunt thy mind ? 
Thou mightst be orphan child of luckless Queen 
Tortured to weary death before thy face: 

Have learned thy earliest thoughts of sky and 

flower, 

In the dank bounds of prison burial-place, 
Or,—Muse of Israel !—had thy birthright power, 
With bitter spell to rule Life’s opening hour, 

And give the Sibyl’s scorn to Innocence and Grace ? 
Paris, November, 1840. T.F.C. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Arts at Munich. 

From sculpture we naturally come to the art of 
casting in metal: an art which, from Lysippus, in 
Alexander’s time, to Ghiberti in Florence, and Peter 
Visscher in Nuremburg, during the sixteenth century, 
and downwards to our own time, has always gone 
hand in hand with monumental sculpture. Here, 
again, Munich has within the last few years decidedly 
taken the lead. John Stiglmaier is the man who 
has brought it to its present state of perfection. 
Leaving the designing and modelling to Schwanthaler, 
he has devoted himself exclusively to the operation 
of casting in metal. Nor has he laboured in vain, 
Even Rauch (of Berlin) might view with envy the 
easy lightness and softness of his forms, and the 
elegant light tint with which he has superseded the 
sombre bottle-green so long considered the sine gud 
non of bronze statues. He has, moreover, rooted out 
the old “mumpsimus,” which taught that figures 
must be all one piece; his works show that a statue 
may be put together from several pieces, and still be 
devoid of stiffness:—by which means the facility of 
the casting is materially increased. His admixture 
of metals is in the following proportions: in 100 
parts there are 90 of copper, 6 tin, and 4 zinc, ascer- 
tained by chemical experiment to be nearly the 
relative proportion in the antiques. In the first 
apartment I entered on his premises, I found myself 
in the presence of the colossal statues of the fore- 
fathers of his Majesty, designed for the “ throning 
hall,” as I before mentioned. At first sight I could 
not conceive why they appeared so different from 
anything [had ever seen of the kind; but on minuter 
inspection I perceived that the flesh was dead gold, 
while the rest was burnished, which imparted the 
singularly startling appearance of reality to them. 
So wonderful was the effect, that I use no hyper- 
bole when I say I felt a strange sensation of awe 
on entering the presence of these old potentates, 
many of whom were emperors, clad in their gorge- 
ous coats of mail and imperial robes. There was 
Albert the Wise, who established the law of primo- 
geniture in his dominions, and Kaiser Ruprecht, and 
the stern-visaged Ludwig der Baier (Bavarian), or 
Bauer (peasant) as he was punningly yclept by his 
great enemy, Pope Clement the Sixth, from the 
rustic simplicity of his manners. Side by side with 
these were more grim-looking fellows, all portraits, 
who, if they could, would tell us, methinks, queer 
anecdotes of days gone by ; seven of the number are 
complete, each at a cost of 10,000 florins, no incon- 
siderable sum here, while the gilding alone costs 500 
ducats. The Emperor of Russia has ordered copies 
of them on a smaller scale. I afterwards inspected 
the interesting apparatus, invented by Stiglmaier, to 
prevent the pernicious effects to the workmen of the 
evaporation of the quicksilver used in gilding. Talk- 
ing of the gilding, which is richer than any I have 
seen, more than one foreign artist has been here ex- 
pressly to get initiated into the mystery. Another 
apartment contained the model of Mozart’s monu- 
ment, ready for casting. It is to be erected at Salzburg, 
where his house is still shown. By his side stood 
the expressive-featured Polyhistor of Bayreuth, Jean 
Paul Richter, also awaiting the labours of the caster. 
Passing on to an overgrown-looking wooden _build- 
ing, I found there a figure being modelled by 








Schwanthaler, which, in point of size, will throw into 








the shade everything in the annals of this art, Itis 
a female figure, representing “ Bavaria,” no less 
fifty-four Bavarian, or sixty English feet high, which 
Stighmaier will cast in bronze. At her feet re 
the Bavarian Lion; in one hand she holds a chaplet 
of laurel, with the other she is in the act of pointing 
This statue will rest on a pedestal of above thirty 
feet high, and will be erected in front of the 
“Ruhmes Halle,” or ‘Temple of Fame,” about to 
be erected, which is to be ornamented with marble 
statues of Bavarian worthies, executed by Schwan. 
thaler. The whole will stand on the “Theresien 
wiese,” an elevated spot near Munich, and the scene 
of the annual national festival. Pointing to this edi. 
fice, the tutelary goddess of the land will remind the 
thousands who flock to the spectacle, that a place in 
this Prytaneum is attainable by all, whatever their 
condition, who deserve well of their country, The 
fatherly monarch himself is the originator of this 
truly noble idea. 

From what I have said, you will admit, that 
there is no stand-still here in the various depart. 
ments of the arts. I could, indeed, say much more, 
could describe the interesting frescoes illustrative of 
the Greek and Latin poets, which adorn the King’s 
chambers in the palace, and the equally tasteful ones 
of the modern German poets, which decorate those 
of the Queen, or we might while away an hour over 
Genelli’s new outlines to Homer, or fifty other things 
—but it is time I should leave off describing, 

King Louis is undoubtedly the great magician 
who has attracted hither from afar so many cunning 
men, and caused them to give birth to so many 
lasting monuments of princely generosity and well. 
directed genius,—honour to whom honour is due, 
Still I cannot agree with those who have asserted 
that the Bavarians themselves have no taste for the 
encouragement and cultivation of the arts, and attri. 
bute to the King alone, and the genius of foreigners, 
all that has been done at Munich, It is perfectly 
true that a majority of the artists here came origi- 
nally from the valley of the Rhine and elsewhere; 
but it is equally true that Munich has the honour 
of having gradually developed their genius: she 
has moreover herself produced artists by no means 
despicable. Lastly, I have learnt from personal 
observation, that the inhabitants have manfully 
seconded the sovereign’s exertions. Indeed, Munich 
was the first city in Germany where a “ Kunst- 
verein,” or society for the exhibition of works of art, 
was established. Many crowned heads are sub 
scribing members to this society, which is in a 
very flourishing state, its income already amounting 
to more than 30,000 florins. I visited the Exhibition 
the day before the annual lottery. Three rooms 
were filled with pictures of all sorts and sizes, which 
had been purchased by the society. Since thena 
tasteful work of art, which the King has kindly per- 
mitted to be exhibited there, has been “ the observed 
of all observers.” It is a Gothic goblet of silver, 
gilt, surrounded by emblematical devices, and de 
signed by Professor Schwanthaler. The King intends 
it as a present to Nicholas Becker, the author of 
the ‘ Rhein-lied,’ which has made more noise in 
Germany, than ever war-song of Tyrteus did in 
Greece. Before closing, I will mention an inter 
esting trait of German character to which I have 
been witness: I mean the entire freedom from jea 
lousy, and the easy sociability which is perceptible 
among the numerous artists here. I had excellent 
opportunities of making this remark in my peregrina- 
tions through the different studios, and more pattie 
cularly at a grand annual fé/e, among the artists, to 
which I was invited. The chief amusement of the 
evening was a comic piece, written for the occasion, 
the parts of which were borne by artists. The hero 
was an unlucky Berlin painter, whose drawling ac 
cent, and metamorphosis of g’s into y’s,so common In 
Prussia, drew forth roars of laughter from theaudience, 
who seemed determined to be pleased, at all events. 
Tableaux succeeded, between the intervals of which 
the young people waltzed. It was no common sight 
to see 400 or 500 artists (the total number in Munich 
approaches 600, I am told,) congregated thus under 
one roof: to see Kaulbach, and Hess, with other great 
ones, chatting familiarly with those as yet unknown 
to fame ; Dons cracking jokes with their pupils, and 
pledging each other in noggins of light healthy Ba- 
varian beer, 
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n’707) 
MEMORIALS OF JOSEPH PAICE, 
The ‘fine old English Gentleman’ of Elia’s Essays. 





“Why, that Joseph Paice was as real a person as Joseph 
Hume, and a great deal pleasanter! A careful observer of 
life, my dear Bernard, has no need to invent—Nature ro- 
mances it for him.”—CHAarLEs Lams. 

(Concluded. 

“Qne day, during the ever memorable period of 
James the Second’s reign,” thus runs the MS. before 
me, “a linendraper in Cloth Fair, Smithfield, was 
informed that the ward watchman desired to speak 
with him privately. The request being immediately 
complied with, the watchman stated that he thought 
ithis duty to mention that, for a considerable time 

he had frequently observed, through the key- 
hole, the light of a candle in his shop during the 
whole night. The gentleman thereupon inquired of 
his apprentice (a youth named Newman) who con- 
fessed that he had sat up for months past, three 
nights in each week, to transcribe the Old and New 
Testament in short hand, in the fear that the advanc- 
ing influence and power of Popery would finally 
arrive at the tyrannical height of calling in the 





printed copies of the Bible. His complete copy of | 
the Scriptures is deposited in Dr. Williams’s public | 


library in Red-Cross Street, Cripplegate. The book 
of Psalms, with the New Testament, which I retain, 
was rescued out of some sheets of the first manuscript, 
spoilt by the transcriber’s accidentally oversetting his 
inkstand, when he had made a considerable progress 
in his pious employment, which commenced in the 
month of November, and was not finished till the 
April following. The cold, during so many winter 
nights, without fire, laid the foundation of as profound 
a deafness as ever I knew in any person, which con- 
tinued during his life. Other manuscripts I possess 
of that excellent man, one of the divinest characters 
that wisdom could approve, and goodness admire. 
He was my father’s mother’s brother.” 

Thus writes Joseph Paice, reviewing his reliquie 
Trottcosiane, before bestowing them, each with its 
tale of dear associations, on his heir-at-law. He 
prettily commences his catalogue raisonné by saying, 
“A scientific or sentimental taste converts objects 
inconsiderable in appearance, into matters of high 
esteem. It is not only the beauties, but the mere 
rust of antiquity, that connoisseurs admire. It were 
a cheaper gratification of taste, no less refined, to 
contemplate memorials of the dear and excellent de- 
parted in existing relics of their kindness. The 
present of a farthing, or of a guinea, is, in this view, 
of equal dignity, excepting only the superiority 
derived from the comparative value of one or the 
other, as applicable to the circumstances of the donor.” 

In accordance with this sentiment, we find the 
gold medal presented to Mr. Paice’s grandfather by 
Queen Anne, placed in connexion with rare English 
coins exceeding thirty-five guineas in value, given, 
from time to time, to Mr. Paice and his father by a 
grateful maid-servant, who accompanied the last of 
her presents with the emphatic words, “ Indeed, they 
have all been honestly earned!” Queen Anne’s 
medal was presented to the member for Lyme Regis 
in consequence of his having voted in favour of the 
Hanoverian succession, which was carried by a single 
vote. Had the numbers been equal it is well known, 
from the principles of the then Speaker, Sir Edward 
Seymour, that his casting vote would have been on 
the other side. 

The relic next in order—a Portugal piece of 
thirty-six shillings value, ticketed as having been re- 
ceived from Lord Blakeney,—brings forward the 
following little anecdote, interesting from the unin- 
tentional self-portraiture of the narrator :—* The 
venerable Lord Blakeney had been many years 
governor of Minorca, and was so at the time of its 
being abandoned by Admiral Byng. During the 
latter part of his command he confided in a fraudulent 
secretary, to whom he delegated powers which he in- 
famously abused, by taking up large sums under 
pretence of garrison supplies, which he perverted to 
himself; and thereby a severe loss fell on the 
General at his return home. My father had re- 
mitted to him, in a current course of business, one of 
the bills of that description, of which I received pay- 
ment from the good man’s self, then about fourscore. 

piece in question was one of the amount paid me 
by his hand, trembling with age. The thought of 
such injured worthiness,—a commander so brave, 





and so beloved, while he retained his faculties, treated 
with such treachery and ingratitude—would hardly 
permit me to support a proper manliness of temper 
while in his presence. The moment the door was 
shut it overcame me.” 

I forbear to encroach on the patience of my reader 
by drawing too largely on the stores before me: yet 
it seems to me, that these brief anecdotes could 
hardly be more simply, yet impressively told. I 
should be sorry to weaken the impression of Mr. 
Paice’s benevolence, by attempting to claim for him 
merits of a different and very inferior kind, which I 
might fail to establish. 

Some things are much or little, as we take them; 
To me, a barber's basin might appear 

In all the glories of Mambrino’s helmet ; 

To you, ‘ Nehushtan’—a mere thing of brass. 

But, without assuming high literary distinction 
for him, even a casual inspection of his papers forces 
the acknowledgment that they contain innumerable 
instances of refined and poetical taste. At a day 
when the “lesser lights” had not been outshone by 
the brilliant luminaries that have since risen on our 
literary horizon, his mind was deeply imbued with 
the thoughts and expressions of the best writers of 
Queen Anne’s reign, and his memory was stored 
with poetic treasures of the Elizabethan time, for 
which he manifested even a religious reverence. For 
instance, there were certain passages of Shakspeare 
which he made a point of reading aloud to the family 
circle preparatory to domestic worship, on certain 
appropriate days. His own style, however, was per- 
haps insensibly formed on that of his cherished friend 
Richardson. His were not the days of Burke and 
Sheridan, who were boys when his tastes were com- 
pletely formed ; but of Glover, and Dyer, and Mel- 
moth, and Hayley. A bevy of admiring female 
friends almost rivalled the Richardson coterie in their 
draughts on his attention and correspondence ; but 
his patient courtesy was very different from the ex- 
acting vanity of professional “fetchers and carriers 
of bays.” It was as the assertor of the unfortu- 
nate Mrs. Wilkes’s rights that his acquaintance 
with her too notorious husband unpleasantly com- 
menced; and Miss Wilkes, intrusted to his guar- 
dianship, felt for him the affection due to a father, 


| and finally testified her esteem, by bequeathing to 


him a handsome legacy. It was at this lady’s table, 
(where the noble emigrants constantly assembled, 
who, in their days of prosperity, had hospitably en- 
tertained Miss Wilkes in Paris,) that he constantly 
met the best French and English society, as well as 
occasional visitors, whose claims to public notice 
were somewhat extraordinary ; for instance, Made- 
moiselle la Chevaliere d’Eon, who, in her masculine 
costume, occasioned rather an unpleasant sensation, 
by retiring with the ladies. Peter Pindar was an- 
other curious addition to Mr. Paice’s acquaintance. 
Though their characters were so widely dissimilar, 
yet such tolerance on one side was met by such 
respect on the other, that they ever found means of 
conversing together very amicably. On one occa- 
sion, when Mr. Paice happened to be left in the 
house with only one servant, and that servant was ill, 
he, to save every additional trouble, carried his books 
down stairs, and sat by the kitchen fire. At this un- 
lucky time, Dr. Wolcott happened to call. The 
shutters of all the sitting-rooms were fastened, nor 
could Mr. Paice, with all his ingenuity, succeed in 
opening one of them. “ Oh, never mind,” said Dr. 
Wolcott, “ we can talk just as well in the dark ;” 
and so they accordingly did. 

At Miss Wilkes’s house, Mr. Paice was also accus- 
tomed to meet the Swinburnes, and the venerable 
Archbishop of Narbonne, then upwards of eighty, 
with smooth silver grey hair, somewhat faltering in 
gait, but with all his faculties perfect. His usual 
dress was a wadded purple silk coat; his person was 
tall and stout, his manners dignified, and his ideas 
expressed in excellent English. 

It has been said that Christianity is the best teacher 
of courtesy. The bowing on the hand, and “dear 
lady”-ing of Richardson’s school were among the 
many and different ways of expressing the sense of 
high merit in the person addressed, which the selfish 
and proud might assume with their bags and swords ; 
but there was more than the courtesy of manner in 
that conciliating spirit which, in days of violent party 
animosities, attempted to place every one on good 
terms with each other; and would induce its pos- 





sessor to step out of the drawing-roora, and whisper 
to each new guest an anxious request that they 
would avoid in conversation some particular subject 
which, he fancied, would grate harshly on the feelings 
of a stranger that chanced to be present. 

“Who would have thought, Mr. Paice,” a lady 
one day exclaimed, “ of seeing you in party colours ?” 
—I did not know,” he mildly replied, “that the 
violets and primroses were of any party.” How- 
ever, from that time forth, he abandoned his favourite 
union of colours. 

He seems always to have had usefulness in view 
as the object of even his most fanciful speculations, 
For instance, I have before me the rough draft of a 
memorial concerning the persons to be placed about 
the Prince of Wales; next to this, a letter to Sir 
Thomas Hankey, to deprecate the establishment of 
a Methodist preacher at Clapham; another, on the 
boundaries and commerce of our North American 
colonies; after this, ideas concerning a charitable 
aid to be supported by voluntary contributions, in 
case of an invasion, addfessed to the Secretary at 
War; a humbler paper, containing minute ar- 
rangements for the flight of the ladies of my grand. 
father’s family, in case of the same calamity ; and a 
beautifully written little broadside on the same occa- 
sion, which was actually printed and distributed. 
These “ Reflections proper to prepare the mind for 
dark prospects,” have the beauty of universal appli- 
cation, and condense the essence of many sermons 
into a single page. In his middle age, he had some 
ambition to fulfil the office of chief magistrate of 
London, considering it as that “in which a man of 
plain common sense and right intention might, 
within the compass of the one year of his mayoralty, 
do more good than a much more extended period 
could afford him the opportunity of in any other 
situation.” His circumstances, he thought, admitted 
of the necessary expense ; and the observations he 
collected and digested with a view to that end, 
though they proved useless to himself, were well re- 
ceived by a friend in that important office whom he 
wished to be the better for them. “ But public 
honours,” he says, “ were the amusement of a very 
short exercise of the imagination.” The money was 
diverted into other channels by the necessities of his 
friends. The abuses he had proposed to remedy 
show what abuses existed. Prior to the year 1757, 
many of the prisons were in a very bad state, and 
to their improvement his first memorandaare directed. 
He laments the act of parliament allowing the con- 
victed murderer no longer an interval between the 
passing and the execution of his sentence than from 
Friday till Monday. “An impetuous proceeding,” 
he says, “ but ill agreeing with the dreadful state of 
a soul, black with a crime which admits no repara- 
tion.” Nor does he approve of solitary confine- 
ment without limitation. “ Absolute solitude,” he 
says, “ for any length of time is a penalty exceeding 
the demerit of anything but the most nefarious 
crimes. If the working or waking hours are 
doomed to such wretched solitary discipline, would 
it be too indulgent, at the close of such a day, so 
far to change and alleviate the scene, as to introduce 
them (in separate divisions still, where they cannot 
converse with each other,) into some room adapted 
for the reception of numbers (warmed duting the 
winter season), where the surcharged mind might 
receive some mitigation of its woes, the heart be made 
better, and even the judgment and intellect improved 
too, by hearing read select passages of Scripture and 
appropriate forms of devotion ? Perhaps, many such 
unhappy persons never before had acquaintance with 
the Scriptures or with prayer. By such, with hearts 
nigh broken with the anguish of solitude, and the 
reflections thereby left to prey on them, how might 
the merciful invitations to the children of guilt and 
misery be gratefully received!....I do not find by 
my inquiries, that in the cells of solitary confinement, 
flues are introduced, whereby to convey warmth, 
Alas, is the torment of cold to be added ? as if the 
miseries of solitary confinement were not sufficient.” 
His next provisional resolutions are, to provide 
coarse, decent clothing for the lowest description of 
prisoners, to afford them the means of washing and 
shaving, to examine the weight and quality of their 
bread, and prevent their being defrauded of their 
just quantity of malt liquor. Pick pockets he proposed 
to visit with immediate but moderate corporal 
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punishment, instead of throwing them into prison to 
be corrupted by worse offenders; but his severest 
measures were reserved for fraudulent cases of enlist- 
ment, whether in the land or sea service. He pro- 
posed to discountenance informations against sellers 
of the necessaries of life on Sundays before 10 o’clock, 
and the houseless poor were to be constantly relieved 
from his private purse. After all, there is not the 
strange disproportion we might expect, between what 
he intended to do, and what'he did. 

But here is another paper ; I have come on it un- 
expectedly, and it has awakened indescribable sen- 
sations. On Whit-Sunday, thirty-five years after the 
marriage of Mr. and Mrs. Mason, I find him pros- 
trate in agony before the altar of Aldersgate Church, 
where that marriage had been celebrated, calling on 
heaven for support under the last extremity of mental 
suffering. What! was the sacrifice of his love and 
his fortune accompanied by something still more 
bitter than regret? And why? The answer has 
been destroyed by his own hand, as being “ too dis- 
tressing for even his executors to endure,” yet it 
involved some sad catastrophe, which “every power 
of his body, mind, and fortune had been for many 
years unsparingly exerted to prevent.” The revival 
of the subject, forty years after the event so mysteri- 
ously alluded to, by the discovery of a paper he 
knew not to have existed, brought on an illness 
endangering his life, through which my mother 
helped to nurse him, without knowing its cause, but 
which he himself attributes “ entirely to trouble of 
mind.” “The stroke of this visitation,” he says, 
“brought me to the brink of the grave: but did 
it leave me there? No! The sovereign mandate 
changed, in that moment, to the mildest accents, 
and pronounced the words ‘ Return, for I have 
found a ransom.’ Is this enthusiastic? Let the 
experience of the prophet decide. When he was 
commanded to stand in the mount while Jehovah 
passed by, a mighty wind rent the mountains and 
brake in pieces the rocks; and after the wind an 
earthquake, and a fire; and after them all, a still 
small voice. Therein was the Lord Almighty. To 
me he has spoken in all these symbols of his pre- 
sence: I would humbly hope, no less in the accents 
of his mercy, than in the thunder of his power.” 

It seems profanation to add a syllable. But was 
he—this broken-hearted Christian, this magnanimous 
rival, this universal friend, whose sun shone so brightly 
at its late setting—was he merely “the most consis- 
tent model, then living, of modern politeness” ? 

ANNE MANNING. 








ROYAL ACADEMY. 

WE now find ourselves before the St. Cecilia (6) 
of Mr. Hollins—the best of his works, as far as we 
recollect. Yet the face and figure of the Saint are, 
with all their beauty, chargeable with a certain for- 
mality, assuredly not befitting one with whom Angels 
have conversed. Such a thing as too great a symmetry 
of feature cannot exist; but here, in place of the 
requisite nobleness of contour, there is a prettiness 
beneath the dignity of the patroness of Music. In 
the figure, too, not only does the tiptoe uprightness 
disconcert our preconceptions, but the hands have a 
stiffness which (imaginatively, as well as technically 
to speak) is unmusical. It may be seen from 
the attitude of the one raised above the keys, that 
if allowed to drop again, it must produce a sharp 
and startling discord, in place of those sounds 
to which the cherubim vouchsafed to listen. Call 
the goddess a ‘Lady in an ancient costume,’ and 
she would be perfect, according to the standards of 
modern art. The colouring, though wanting the 
freedom of perfect mastery, is, nevertheless, richly 
harmonious—witness the deep shade on the lower 
part of the picture, and the sumptuous opposition of 
green, orange, and brown in the body drapery, 
enlivened by the brilliant scarlet streamers which fall 
from the scarf worn round the head. The flesh, too, 
is painted with unusual care and sweetness. 

Next to this hangs a Scene in a Polish Synagogue 
(7), by that most uncertain of all artists_we mean 
Mr. Hart. His group of bearded and turbaned 
Israelites has no very especial mark or interest, 
though it contains the flowing robes, the marked fea- 
tures, and the meteor-streaming hair, in which pain- 
ters have ever delighted. Still it displays the artist’s 
harmonious eye and liberal hand in the distribution 





of colour. On the other side, a Portrait of a Lady 
(411), and a Lorenzoand Jessica (450), have a chalky 
and phantom-like hue, the rationale of which lies 
entirely beyond our comprehension ; and, opposed to 
former essays by their painter, really furnish a fair 
comment upon the vulgar phrase of “staring or 
stark mad.” With such indisputable talent as this 
artist possesses, it is impossible to conceive that he 
has settled into the style in which he can be content to 
remain; but more impossible to wish that he should 
commit such further extravagancies in his search 
after novelty. 

We cannot pass No. 9, the picture which first 
catches the eye on entering the room, and which is 
the Castello d’Ischia, with a squally sky and a rough 
sea, done in Mr. Stanfield’s most careful m ‘ 





reverent in expression, particularly as regards the dig. 
ciple who, with covered head, observes the celestial 
Appearance, but the drawing of both faces is incop. 
rect—in one almost to distortion. Neither js the 
handling such as befits a strictly historical subject, 
We are not quite certain as to the model our arti 
has proposed to himself; but certain it is, that if 
Rembrandt sometimes smeared his draperies, it wag 
not because he could not paint them ; and that the 
fault and the exception are not the things to be 
selected for imitation. 

It gives us great pleasure to admire, without 
reserve, Mr. J. C. Horsley’s cabinet picture (22), in 
which, with much simplicity and finish, there is that 
correctness of drawing which we have so often re. 





But the pause before this grand landscape was 
one of speculation, as well as of admiration. Truth- 
ful and bold is the treatment of the sky and the 
water ; there is all Canaletti’s exactness of detail, too, 
in the making out of the architectural features of the 
fortalice rising boldly out of the water, on its base- 
ment of abrupt rock. We know not, however, how 
best to make our meaning understood, when we 
say, that in the rest of the picture there is a certain 
peculiarity of tone; compared with the real aspect 
of such a scene, it is Death as compared with Stillness, 
The picturesque towns which Gaspar Poussin builds 
on his Italian hill-sides—the thousand portraits of 
street, canal, and portico, which the already-cited 
Canaletti has taken of that City of Repose, Venice, 
however wide be their scope, however fantastic their 
campaniles, however microscopically exact their acci- 
dents of weather-stain and broken chimney—have 
not this mask-like tranquillity. That there is life even 
in still-life, every painter knows. It isnot merely the 
observer's fantasy that gives menace as well as gloom 
to the rocks that hang over mountain passes, and a 
frown (apart from the tales of captivity that belong 
to it,) to the massive blackened keep of the ancient 
castle tower. To render this in painting, there must 
be texture, atmosphere; a vitality in light and a 
clearness in shadow, from which, in some of his later 
works—excellent though they be—Mr. Stanfield 
has shown aslight disposition to depart. The charac- 
teristic here adverted to is less distinctly marked in 
the view of Puzzuoli, from Caligula’s Bridge (354), 
where the broken fragments of architecture protrud- 
ing their heavy heads out of the still water, have that 
expression which we seck in the picture we have just 
quitted. The smallest of three pictures which Mr. Stan- 
field this year exhibits, is, to our thinking, also his best, 
—this is a view near Castel-a-Mare (417). While we 
are speaking of Italian landscapes, we may here allude 
to two by Mr. James (51 and 59), because the artist’s 
name is new to us, and his works are of a quiet pro- 
mise, rather than from their having merit enough to 
deserve so close arvassociation with those of the better 
experienced artist. 

Mr. Collins, too, has not yet delivered himself from 
the spells of the South, as his delicious Scene from the 
Caves of Ulysses at Sorrento (384) testifies; a few 
mere rocks, and an expanse of water, yet so fresh, 
and sweet, and summer-like, as to catch the gaze, 
like a note of Italian melody, whatever be the com- 
plicated compositions which have most recently en- 
gaged him. We have charged some of these artist’s 
southern pictures with an excess of the gloomy North 
in the skies that canopied them, and the shadows that 
fell upon their horizons; this time, however, he is 
clear of any such reproach. His Peace-maker (195) 
is a beautiful thing—a little group, in which a holy 
man interposes his affectionate counsels between a 
sulky and brutal fisherman and his dark-eyed wife. 
What cause for trouble she may have given, we know 
not, but we see that the dogged mood into which her 
master has clenched himself up, is already on the 
wane: he is crouching under the gentle reproofs of 
the pious man, with coming shame and penitence in 
every line of his figure; while his children play on 
the floor at his feet in the fulness of the gaiety 
of their innocent years, but transiently touched 
by strife or sorrow even among their parents. 
This picture is in the painter’s best manner. In 
his Two Disciples at Emmaus (106)—a work sin- 
gularly composed, inasmuch as the Apostles are 
looking towards the gazer, and out of the picture, at 
the glory revealed tothem—he has tasked himself a 
little too severely. It is rich in colour, and holy and 





ded him to strive after. On the strength of 
this Pedlar of his we are disposed to tell him, that, if 
he please, it is in his power to be the Mieris of Eng. 
land. The span-breadth of his canvas does not admit 
of much subject. Two girls at the door of a count 
house are attacked on one of woman’s weakest sides, 
by the gloves and laces of an itinerant’s box, an 
appeal to their domestic qualities not having been 
neglected in the stout rolls of Irish linen lying un. 
heeded at their feet. But the three are surrounded 
by details of a curious minuteness and happy arrange. 
ment, and the one whostands with the shadow of the 
porch falling upon her round arm, is so pretty as 
to bewilder the shrewdest Autolycus into a cheap 
bargain. Her companion, with the healthy pink 
cheeks, and the profuse sandy hair, a thorough Lan. 
cashire lass, is a trifle less refined. There is, per- 
haps, too much of the gamekeeper in the pedlar, the 
sight of whose treasures is consuming so much of the 
precious morning ; but the charm of this very agree- 
able little work lies, after all, not so much in the 
figures as.in the manner of treatment, which is rich 
without excess of gay colour, and delicate without 
being finical. 

Leaving Mr. C. Landseer’s and Mr. Allan's pic- 
tures for a future visit, our next “station” is before 
Mr. Howard's Mermaid and listening Stars (45), 
painted in illustration of the well-known exquisite 
passage from ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ Any 
one who is familiar with the forms into which the 
genius of this graceful artist casts itself, will be 
able, with only a very slight hint, to call up the siren 
with a lyre in her hand, touched by the :pale moon- 
light, and the floating Mercury and Venus, who, with 
upraised hands, and smiles of delight, and heads 
bent downwards to drink in her every tone, listen 
while she sings. Grace is here present, as usual, 
not unalloyed by stiffness. The whole three look 
too much as if “struck to stone” by the witchery of 
the song: and the descending planets want the 
atrial and impalpable grace which should of itself 
declare to the eye, apart from their significant 
diadems, to what order of spirits they belong. Nor 
does Mr. Howard's colouring by any means content 
us: he seems to have lost some of his old finish and 
firmness without having attained to freedom. We 
find thisslovenliness of hand yet more evident in the 
group of Hebrew Exiles (172), the banished Israelites 
by the waters of Babylon. Nor could we see this 
picture without recalling that masterpiece of modern 
German art, on the same subject, which adorns the 
gallery at Cologne,—it is with regret we must add, 
not to the advantage of England: for, apart from 
the deep and melancholy sentiment of yearning ten- 
derness and speechless lamentation, which Bende- 
mann has thrown over his figures, the drawing of the 
foreign artist has a correctness, his drapery a simple 
grandeur, the absence of which merits are not even 
atoned for in the English picture by the English 
merit of cleverness of hand and harmony of colour. 
The composition is anything but remarkable, while, 
again, the separate figures are dwarfish, the hands 
overgrown, and affectedly disposed: the naked child 
at his mother’s knee being even anatomically incor- 
rect, as are the embrowned arms of the patriarch, 
which conceal his face. It would be hard to excuse 
these things: but when to them is added the further 
fault of a coarse and slovenly manner of painting, 
to be remarked particularly in the hair, we turn with 
vexation of spirit from all comparison, quickened by 
remembrance of former paintings in which Mr. 
Howard showed more of the artist and not less of the 
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(109) should not enable us to close our second notice 
jn a more flattering strain. The picture isscri ptural, 
the motto being “Train up a child,” &c. improved, by a 
naked boy, who gives charity to a group of dark 
and desperate looking beggars. Over the child bends 
young woman, whose smile, intended to be a smile of 
encouragement, is rather a stare of misgiving, as she 
urges the boy to perform his questionable duty. In 
short, there is neither the mark of character, time, nor 
country upon this work ; while the treatment is so 
#affectatious” as to justify the fears entertained on 
pehalf of its artist, grounded upon his later works. 
The hot and lurid atmosphere, to which he has 
recently addicted himself, is over the picture—the 
gesh of the figures is pale red clay—their hair ill- 
coloured tow, while the crouching group of mendi- 
cants are of a muddy brown complexion, which is 
neither Gipsy, nor Indian, nor Italian. Two or three 
figures, moreover, who look through the half-ruined 
archway (2) of a mass of building in the background, 
gre not more clearly made out, or more naturally 
inted. It is grievous to see feeling and expression 
andcleverness of hand wandering so wide and work- 
ing so aimlessly as in this picture ; and glad should 
we be if our honest remonstrance should do its part 
in beckoning them back ere they have escaped past 
recall. 








OUR WEEKLY GOssIP. 


Tue Anniversary Dinner in honour of the 52nd 
year of the Literary Fund took place on Wednesday. 
The Earl of Ripon was in the chair, supported by 
Lord Colborne, Sir Stratford Canning, M.P., Com- 
modore Napier, Sir R. P. Jodrell, Sir William Be- 
tham, Mr. Milnes, M.P., Mr. Dickens, Rev. Dr. 
Croly, Professor Buckland, Mr. Macready, Dr. Forbes, 
the Neapolitan Chargé d’Affaires, M. Del Pozzo, 
the Prussian and French Consuls General, Professor 
Von Raumer, and numerous friends of the Institu- 
tin. The noble Chairman made an eloquent appeal 
in behalf of the Society, which was answered by a 
liberal subscription, the Treasurer's Report announc- 
ing contributions to the amount of 705/. 13s. 

Messrs. Bagster have just issued proposals for pub- 
lishing a Complete Polyglot Bible; embracing all 
such languages of the Holy Scriptures (whether entire 
or fragmentary ), with such critical addenda, and such 
grammatical and other apparatus,as may be approved 
and considered necessary for a Polyglot Bible of the 
most perfect description: including all that is valu- 
able in the four celebrated editions—the Complu- 
tensian Polyglot, produced under the patronage and 
at the expense of the Cardinal Ximenes, in 6 vols. 
fol. 1514-7 ; the Antwerp Polyglot at the charge of 
Philip II. of Spain, 8 vols. fol. 1569-72 ; the Paris 
Polyglot, by Le Jaye, in 10 vols. fol. 1645; and the 
london Polyglot of Brian Walton, published by 
subscription, in 6 vols. fol. 1653-7. That a sound 
plan may be formed, and a good foundation carefully 
laid for the future enterprise, the Messrs. Bagster 
solicit the attention and advice of scholars, and request 
the favour of communications, that they may receive 
the benefit of the suggestions of the learned before 
they attempt to lay down their plan. 

Mr. Haydon’s picture of the great Anti-Slavery 
Meeting is now on exhibition at the Egyptian Hall. 
It cannot satisfy an artistic eye, unless a pavement 
of heads laid over one-third of the canvas, almost as 
formally as the skulls in Cruikshank’s Monument to 
Napoleon, could be permitted to stand for composi- 
tion. Nor will those who seek in a picture for a 
merely prosaic transcript of things as they are, re- 
joice in it. By chance, we are able to test the amount 
of portraiture contained in it more largely than 
wual; and must declare, that we should but have 
known that many of our friends were there by the 
tkeleton catalogue. Were the picture not a com- 
nission, the amount of patience and pains bestowed 
upon it might have caused us to speak more reserv- 
edly of its great defects. 

A few choice pictures from the cabinet of the late 
lady Stuart, will be sold to-day at Messrs. Christie 
& Manson's, There is among them a very cele- 
brated sea-piece by Vandervelde, a good Backhuysen, 
two excellent Cuyps, a sketch for the Grosvenor 
‘Melchizedek’ by Rubens, and a small landscape by 

same wonderworking hand, with a larger land- 
tape from the pictorial forge of that painter, whose 
Works often seem to make the darkest corner blaze in 
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excess of light. We shall next week endeavour to 
give the prices brought by these works, and their 
companions. Some of their associates, however, no 
more class with these stars than sky-rockets with 
those of the solar system. 

At the recent meeting of the Academy of Sciences 
M. Arago announced, that the papers of the late M. 
Savart contain the manuscript complete of the first 
volume, and a great portion of the second, of his 
Traité d’ Acoustique, together with a finished memoir 
on the flow of liquids, and numerous researches on 
the human voice, supplementary to his great work. 
These valuable manuscripts will be published under 
the direction of M. Savart’s brother. 





ITALIAN AND FLEMISH GALLERY, 49, PALL MALL. 

A magnificent Painting by Rubens. * The Evils of War ;’ ‘ The 
Great St. George,’ from the Balbi Palace, by Rubens; A Head 
in Fresco, by Correggio, from the Riccardi Palace; A noble 
Gallery Picture by Rembrandt, and a Landscape by Claude, 
from the Barberini Palace, are now ON VIEW and ON SALE.— 
Admission, 1s. Open from 10 till 5. popes 
N.B. Near the British Institation. 


THE DIORAMA, REGENT'’S PARK, 

JUST OPENED, with a New Exhibition, representing the 
Interior of the CATHEDRAL OF AUCH, in the South of France, 
and the SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, at Bethlehem, taken 
from a sketch made on the spot by D. Roberts, R.A., in 1839, 
with various effects of light and shade. Both Pictures are 
painted by M. Renoux. Open from Ten till Five. 


THE ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, REGENT- 
EET.—The First Public Exhibition of Monsieur Moinau's 
PATENTED CLOCKS, which are kept in PERPETUAL MO- 
TION withont winding UP i also the PATENTED CLOCKS, 
worked by VOLTAIC E ECTRICITY. The DISSOLVING 
VIEWS by Carey, with appropriate music, at One o'clock, Half- 
past Four o'clock, and in the Evening, before the MICROSCOPE, 
at Ten o'clock. The PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS, and the 
numerous novelties in Working Models, and other Works which 
comer eminent art, science, andingenuity. ‘The Diver, Diving 
Beil, Popular Lectures, and Experiments. Opens at Half-past 
Ten o'clock. Admission, 1s. 











ANNUAL EXHIBITION.—The Nobility and Gentry are 
respectfully invited to view a splendid and matchless se 
TORIAL COLLECTION of GOBELIN TAPESTRY, Royal 
Curtains, Velvet Aubusson, Tapestry Carpets, Rugs, airs, 
Table and Sofa Covers, &c., Pannels. The patterns, perfectly 
new, may be vegesded as pictures. Daily exhibited in Egyp- 
tian Hall, Piccadilly, Great Gallery, from ‘Ten to Six. Admit- 
tance Gratis.—‘lickets can be obtained upon application, pre- 

aid, 15, Greek-street, Soho, to M. Feuillet Dumas, Managing 
Director.— The tickets sent in town are fora party. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mow. { Statistical Society ..........+0--000 Eight, p.m. 

mON* \ Society of British Architects ........ Eight. 
Institution of Civil Engineers ........ Eight. 

Tues. { Architectural er Eight. 
Chemical Society ............0++++- Eight. 

= Geological Society .......-.eeseeeees 4 p. Eight. 

ia ................... ight. 
Royal Society .......ccsccssescccces 4 p. Eight. 

Two. Society of Antiquarics .........++++- Eight. 
Numismatic Society ............++++ Seven 

Fri. Royal Institution 


Cocccccccccccccens 4 p. Eight. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

Her Magesty’s THeatre.—A fourth prima donna 
—the far-famed Mdlle. Léwe—made her first public 
appearance on the Italian stage, on Thursday night, 
for Tamburini’s benefit: choosing, for her venture, 
the difficult and ungracious * La Straniera’ of Bellini. 
Malle. Liwe has long enjoyed the highest fame in 
Berlin, and quitted a brilliant position in that metro- 
polis, to conquer the public of Paris and London. In 
the former place she did not remain; and here, to 
speak without periphrasis, we think she will not. 
Her voice is of a thin and wiry quality—the middle 
tones of the scale so feeble, as to require pushing 
when they are meant to tell. Its compass is exten- 
sive, but the lower tones of the scale are intended 
rather than executed. Throughout the evening, 
moreover, she sang partially out of tune. Madlle. 
Léwe has gained moderation of style since we 
heard her in Germany: her accentuation is now 
clear, pointed, and satisfactory ; and her brilliancy 
great, though not miraculous. She uses the shake 
at the topmost notes of the scale with a cer- 
tainty and facility which it must have cost her 
arduous practice to acquire, Her person is com- 
manding, her face handsome, her action, on the 
whole, good, though at times marred by that anxious 
excess of posture-making which it is the tendency 
of German theatrical studies to encourage. Her re- 
ception was most flattering, though we can hardly 
believe that the public will confirm it, unless the ap- 
petite for novelty become wanton. We cannot pass 
* La Straniera’ without a word of extreme satisfaction 
at the great advance made by Sig, Mario. His sing- 
ing is rapidly gaining finish: force it never wanted : 
if he proceed on the good path he has entered, he 
may take up the sceptre of Rubini when the latter 
lays it down, 





ConcERTS OF THE WEEK.—The Quartett Concerts 
closed their sixth season on Monday evening, with a 
good programme, in which Beethoven's magnificent 
pianoforte trio in p major,—his Razamouffsky quar- 
tett in c major, and a quartett by Fesca, were the 
most interesting instrumental features; Miss Birch 
and Miss Dolby being the singers. With the close 
of these quieter meetings, the more showy benefit 
concerts commence.—Mad Caradori Allan's, on 
Wednesday, was the first of these grand assemblages 
at which the utmost amount of modern Italian music, 
done by Italian singers, is to be heard. The giver of 
the party seemed determined absolutely to sing back 
the days of her youth, by her engaging and versatile 
performance of music of every school, ranging be- 
tween one of Mercadante’s ambitious duets, and the 
simple Scottish and Irish ballads, which latter are so 
archly said by her as to be a lesson to all drawling 
and inarticulate ballad-singers! The newest vocal 
feature of the concert was the performance of Madame 
Viardot-Garcia, who sang a rondo by Coppola, with 
admirable style and finish. Her cadence of two 
octaves and a half in extent, was executed with that 
force at which she is always aiming—and repeated, 
not recalled, one of the most electrifying effects her 
sister used to produce. The only instrumental piece 
of the concert—two movements of Beethoven's piano- 
forte quintett excepted—was a caprice on the violin, 
played by M. Vieuxtemps: and, to our thinking, 
better, because less ambitiously than his concerto at 
the Philharmonic Concert. Though, as a compo- 
sition, this fantasia was disjointed and fragmentary, 
it moved onward with more of the life and animation, 
the lack of which we felt on the former occasion ; 
the theme, with its one variation, was a little too 
languescent, but the close was wrought up with a 
force and brilliancy worthy of all praise. Far higher 
honours than any he has yet attained lie before this 
admirable young artist. Brilliant as was Madame 
Caradori Allan’s Concert, two things were wanting: 
greater punctuality in the time of commencement, and 
an orchestra. Signor Costa is as able an accompanist 
as he is a conductor, but even his skill cannot save 
us from the monotony and feebleness attendant on 
such a meagre support to the voices ; and, we believe 
that the number of concert-goers is increasing, who, 
like ourselves, miss the overtures, 

















Her Masesty’s Tueatre.— French Plays.— 
Monday evening was the evening of the year, as far 
as Drama is concerned. It will be hard for any future 
audience to match in brilliancy the crowded and 
choice assembly that awaited Mdlle. Rachel's début 
as Hermione in Racine’s ‘ Andromaque’— her first 
performance out of France; and it will be hard for 
any future success, by its superior lustre, to outshine 
that gained by the young artist, who, though prac- 
tised for so few years on the tragic stage, has never- 
theless borne off its highest honours, here as well as 
in her own country. The difficulty of the feat, as 
far as England is concerned, was appreciated by few 
of the accomplished and brilliant company collected 
on Monday evening: they forgot the enormous size 
of the stage—the strolling-player mediocrity and 
absurdity of the men and women who had to support 
the actress; they were even willing to lay by all 
those fond and proud prejudices in fayour of our 
own romantic tragedy, which are part of every Eng- 
lishman’s birthright, and to accept the unities, and 
the rhythmically-cadenced verse, the convenances 
and the ¢irades, the canfidantes and the “ Madame’s!” 
of the French classical drama. Such miracles ean 
Genius work! But the difficulty of the triumph is 
not to be overlooked by the critic, even though he 
be, for the moment, too strongly excited to be fit for 
the admiration of analysis and reflection and com 
rison, as distinguished from the spontaneous plaudits 
with which the audience received the artist when her 
arduous task was done. It isno matter if a phote- 
genic portrait would display this marvellous creature 
asa small and meagre girl, with features irregular 
if not insignificant: on the stage, the a. of 
mental emotion gives her beauty and dignity. It is 
no matter that the classical tragedy in which she 
acts be constructed upon a model totally at variance 
with Shakspeare’s axiom, “ Nice customs curtsey tq 
great queens,” that exalted personages are presumed 
to be hedged round from the familiar contact of 
vicissitude by their high estate, and that visible cala- 
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mities are considered as too terrible to be looked 
upon ; whence, all that is comprehended in the Eng- 
lish term situation can have small part in the impres- 
sion she produces. The power she possesses of digging 
out the heart of passion from the old cumbrous 
forms under which Nature and Emotion were court- 
dressed (not destroyed) by the Corneilles and Ra- 
cines, enables her so to animate her great scenes, that 
speech becomes action. The bowl and dagger are in 
her eye and on her tongue ; and all the visible machi- 
nery of a catastrophe is felt as a poor, and coarse, and 
tawdry thing, compared with the mental intensity of 
scorn, torment, hatred, and despair, which she knows 
how to conjure up, by a few broken and concentrated 
tones—by a few impassioned gestures. Nothing, 
however, will live longer in our recollection, as mere 
effects for the eye to dwell upon, than her exit after 
the great scene in the fourth act of ‘ Andromaque,’ 
where she staggers from the stage, infuriated by her 
terrible purpose—or than the eagerness with which 
she devours Cleone’s tidings, in the fifth act, when 
she is ignorant as yet whether her vengeance be or 
be not ‘accomplished, and, struggling between hate 
and love, the tigress longs, the woman dreads to 
hear that the faithless victim has paid the penalty 
of his falsehood. We ought perhaps, ere specifying 
these two out of many points, to have talked about 
the fable of the drama, and the conception of cha- 
racter developed in the tragedian’s performance : but, 
in truth, we cannot. The scenes and the princesses | 
of Racine are, after all, but formal pageants and 
shadows, in which human action and character are 
so faintly symbolized that the burden of creation 
lies upon the actor: and, however elaborately we 
might descant upon the smooth verse and high senti- 
ments of the poct, we should all the while be think- 
ing of the wondrous powers of combination with 
which a girl could so work up and consolidate these, 
and electrify them with a specific and individual 
vitality, cs to make us for the moment forget the 
gulph which separates the declamation ‘of the 
rhymester from the living breathing agony of the 
creature who stood before us, self-evoked! Enough 
that few who saw her went away without those 
deeper chords being touched, which belong to Terror 
rather than to Grief. In future articles we may 
endeavour to follow out her separate excellencies as 
an actress of the highest order, with a stricter regard 
to detail—at present, we can but call upon all those 
who have sympathies and understandings, to go and | 
subject them to as powerful a spell as can be record. | 
ed in Art’s annals of this nineteenth century of ours. 





Covent Garpren.—The continued popularity of 
* London Assurance,’ aided by the efficacy of the 
Easter spectacle, has superseded the production of 
any novelty ; and the announcement of the benefits 
indicates the approaching close of the season. 














MISCELLANEA 

New Motive Power.—Mr. Fox Talbot has taken 
out a patent for improvements in producing or ob- 
taining motive power; of which the following de- 
scription is copied from the Mechanics’ Magazine :— 
A strong metallic vessel is provided, of the “ black- 
bottle” shape, the part corresponding to the neck of 
the bottle being a cylinder fitted with a piston, and 
the ordinary appendages for communicating motion 
to a crank shaft in the usual manner. This vessel is 
filled about half way up with water, or with water 
slightly acidulated to facilitate its decomposition, A 
pair of wires enter that part of the vessel which is 
occupied by the fluid, on opposite sides, and termi- 
nate in two metal plates a short distance apart. 
These wires are to be properly insulated at their in- 
sertion into the containing vessel. Above the part 
occupied by the fluid, there is another pair of wires, 
connected together by a very fine wire of platinum. 
The upper and lower pair of wires are alternately 
connected with, and disconnected from the positive 
and negative poles of a galvanic battery; the ends 





of the wires terminate in springs which press upon 
the circumference of a revolving metal shaft upon | 
which a fly-wheel is mounted ; part of the metal is 
removed from the circumference in places, and filled | 


up with wood, bone, or other non- conducting me- | 
dium, so that the springs continually pressing upon | 
the revolving surface are alternately in, and out of 
connexion with the battery. By means of this ar- 


rangement, an electric current is first passed through 
the lowest pair of wires, which being spread over the 
extended surfaces of the two plates, decomposes the 
water, oxygen being evolved from the one plate and 
hydrogen from the other; this connexion is then, by 
the revolution of the shaft, broken, and the current 
passed through the upper pair of wires, when the 
platinum wire becomes red hot, and inflames the 
gases. The evolution of the gases causes an upward, 
and the explosion produces a downward motion of 
the piston.—A second arrangement for producing 
power, is described as follows:—A large soft iron 
horseshoe, surrounded with helical wires, is placed 
perpendicularly in asquare case or frame, to the top 
of which a long lever is jointed; at a short distance 
from this fulerum an armature is attached. At the 
other end of the lever there is a small hole through 
which passes a connecting rod from the crank shaft 
of a fly-wheel; this rod terminates in a knob or stop, 
so that as the crank approaches the upper part of its 
circuit the lever and armature are raised ; but as the 
armature has but a very limited range of motion, as 
the crank descends the armature rests upon the 
horseshoe, and the connecting rod continues its pro- 
gress, passing freely downwards through the hole in 
the lever. Two wires proceed from the helix to the 
opposite poles of a battery, the connexion with which 
is made and broken by a revolving shaft as before. 
On the connexion being made, and the crank being 
in its highest position, the horseshoe becomes mag- 
netic, and strongly attracts the armature, which 
brings down the lever, crank, &c.; as soon as the 
armature is in contact with the magnet it stops, but 
the crank continues its motion, and the electric cur- 
rent is broken, leaving the armature free to be raised 
by the impetus originally communicated to the fly- 
wheel. In the same way a succession of magnets 
and armatures may be so arranged as to act one after 
the other, and constitute a continuous force through- 
out the whole downward motion of the crank.—An- 
other mode of producing power, set forth, consists of 
an inverted syphon, the left leg of which is cylin- 
drical and fitted with a piston ; the lower part of the 
syphon is filled with oil, water, mercury, or other 
dense fluid ; the upper part of the right leg is filled 
with carbonic acid or other gas. By means of suitable 
wires an electric current is capable of being passed 
through this fluid, by which it is heated, and, ex- 
panding, raises the piston, As the piston reaching 
the top of its stroke the electric current is broken, 
and the gas contracting to its original limit, permits 
the piston to descend, when it is again raised by the 
same means as before. 

Salsburg—An interesting discovery of Roman 
remains has lately taken place at Salsburg. The 
workmen engaged in the St. Michael's Place, near 
the Cathedral, in excavating for the foundation of the 
bronze statue of Mozart (now being cast by Stiglmaier, 
at Munich), which is to be opened in September 
next, being just fifty years since the death of the 
great composer, struck, at a depth of six feet, upon 
a hard substance, which resisted the spade; a shower 
of rain coming on, they left their work for a short 
time, and, on their return, found a beautifully ara- 
besqued Roman mosaic pavement. It is of black, 
red, and white marble, polished, and very similar to 
the one discovered by Prince Schwarzenburg at 
Aigen in 1817, and apparently of the Augustan age. 
It is in perfect preservation, and appears to form the 
edge of the inner court of some building ; this will be 
satisfactorily determined when the operations shall 
have been further advanced. The erection of the 
monument will most probably be delayed in conse- 
quence. 

Railway from Aix-la-Chapelle to Cologne.—This 
line of railway, it is said, has been definitely settled. 
It is to be continued to Minden—a railway will 
also probably be made from Maestricht to Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

Falling Stars——M. Charles has made a catalogue 
of the falling stars recorded in history, from 538 to 
1123, from which it appears that during these six 


| centuries the smallest number fell in November, 


from which he concludes that the plane of the orbits 


| of these asteroids must have undergone considerable 


change. 








To CorRESPONDENTS,—R, W. ' T.B.—A Sufferer—G, T.— 
M. R.—Rover received. 
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This day is published, 


WHAT T O 


OBSERVE; 


Or, THE TRAVELLER’S REMEMBRANCER. 
By COL. J. R. JACKSON, 


SECRETARY TO THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 
In one closely-printed vol. post 8vo. price 12s. 


In this portable volume are propounded questions on almost every subject of human investi 


ation. The ignorant in such matters 


are taught, the well-informed are reminded, wHAT To OBSERVE, in order oa derive all possible information _ benefit from their 


travels, or from their sojourn in foreign lands or in their own country; and 


the least scientific will find that they may, by the 


simple observation and collection of facts, as pointed out in the present work, confer immense benefits on science. 


JAMES MADDEN & CO. 8, Leadenhall-street. 








WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


AND 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY AND PROSE, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 





Published this day, 


I. GUY MANNERING,—In Royat anp 1n Smatt Octavo. 

II. SIR WALTER SCOTT'S POETRY,—Comriere—Royat Ocravo. 
Ill. LIFE OF JOHN DRYDEN,—Rovyat Ocravo. 

IV. LIFE OF SWIFT,—Royat Ocravo. 

V. TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, (History or Scorranp,) Parr I. 


4s. each, 

20s. 
2s. 6d. 

2s. 6d, 

4s. 





ROBERT CADELL, Edinburgh; HOULSTON & STONEMAN, London. 





ELEGANT PRESENT. 
Now ready, New Edition, in fcap. 8vo. with Illustrations from 
Designs by Westall, price 2s. 6d. bound, with gilt edges, 
OMAN: HER CHARACTER 
AND INPL NCE. _A Poem. 
E. BARRETT. 

“It has the polished versification of Rogers, and some homely 
natural touc hes of description that Cowper or Crabbe might 
have written.” — Examiner. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


Just published, handsomely printed in small 8vo. 6s. cloth, 
ECORDS of FEMALE PIETY ; comprising 
Sketches of the Lives and E nivacts from "the Writings of 
Women compost for Religious Excellen 
By JAMES HUIE, Author of * The Tlistory of the Jews.’ 
Contents: Monies a, Mother of Augustine—Anne Askew—Queen 
Catherine Parr—Olympia Morata—J: ane, Queen of Navarre— 
Lady Mary Langham—Lady Brooke—Queen Mary I1.—Mrs. 
Bury—Rachel, L ady Russell—Mrs. Rowe—Mrs. Steele—The 
Countess of Hintingdon Lady Glenorchy—Miss Jane Taylor— 
Mademoisel res : ‘uvier—Miss Mary Jane Graham—Mrs. Hieeek 
More—Mrs. son. 
Oliver & Boyd, Edinburzh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 


Now ready, in | vol. 8vo. with Maps, &c. price 10s, 
A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF 
HE DISCOVERY of AMERICA, by the 


Northmen in the Tenth Century; with Notices “of the early 
Settlements of a> Trish in the W fate rn samoisphere. 
By ORTH LUD LOW. BEAMISH, 
Author of the: History of the German Legion,’ 
This publication forms an indispensable introduction ‘to the 
celebrate d work of Dr. Robertson. 
t W. Boone, 29, New Bond-street; Oliver & Boyd, Edin- 

















Ae published, in one thick vol. 8vo. 25s. clot 
LEXICON, HEBREW, “CHALDE K, and 
ENG LISH, complied from the most approved sound es, 
Oriental and E eapeeeee Jewish and Christian ; with an English 
Index alphabetically arranged, forming areversed Dictionary 
English, Hebrew, and Chaldec 
i { Profe “S$OF LEE, D.D. 
Regius Professor of Hebrew in the Unive rsity of Cambridge, 
Prebendary of Bristol, Kector of B arley, Herts, &c. 
Also, just published, by the same Author, a 2rd edition, enriched 
with much’ original matter, price 12s, cloth, of 
A Grammar of the Hebrew Language, comprised 
in a Series of Lectures, compiled from the best “authorities, and 
Principally from Oriental sources: designed for the use of Stu- 
dents in the Universities. 
London: Duncan & M Malcolm, Paternoster-row. 


8S E F U L B K S 
published by Mr. Cotzu ~~ To be hadof all Booksellers. 








THE HORSE AND CARRIAGE ORACLE, contain- 
ing Rules for Purchasing and Keeping, or Jobbing Horses and 
Carriages. in the easiest and most economical manner, with 
accurate Estimates of every Expense o ioned thereby. Also, 
aneasy Plan for ascertaining every H ney Coach Fare. by 
Dr. KITC CHINER. 3rd edition. 1 vol. 7s. 

“This work is full ener and instruction.” 








*"—Globe. 


MRS. GORE’S ROSE F ANCIER’ S MANUAL, com- 
prising an Account of the Culture and Propagation of Roses; 
with a Descriptive C: atalogue of 2,500 Varieties, &c. New an 
cheaper edition. 1 vol. 6s. elegantly boun 

“All lovers of fic owers ought forthwith to have this elegant 


Volume in their possession.” — Sun. 


PRACTICAL DOMEST 1c ECONOMY; a New Sys- 
tem founded on Modern Di scoveries, and the Pri ivi ate Communi- 
cations of Persons of E sperience. New edition, much improved 
and enlarged. Price 

“There is scarcely - single subject connected with house- 
keeping which is not treated of in this useful volume.’ 
IV. 

ESTIMATES OF HOUSEHOLD EXPEN SES, on 
pay 4 Principles, adapted to Families of every description. 
anitbese Estimates, on account of their general utility, are not 

he = to young b s, but to more opu- 





aders,” * Sun 
Heury Colburn, ‘Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
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Dedicated to the Clergy and to Heads of Families, price 5s. 


DESCRIPTION of all the NEW DIS- 
COVERIES in MEDICINE. _A Selection of Dietetical 
POPULAR CATALOGUE 


Receipts for lnvalids, forming ‘ The 
of UGS,’ specifying their Properties, the Doses (to adults 
pl children ages a complete modern 
dispensatory, oh a Selection of Pr iptions of 
efficacy ; a List of Discares,, — oy? modes of Treatment 
(Medica’ and Dietetic), which saple experience has rs 
to be the most successful. a RE ECE & Co., Medica Hail, 
Piccadilly, facing Bond-st 

Published by Simpkin my Marshall, Stationers’-court ; and 
sold by Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


BUCK’S THEOLOGICAL DICTIONARY, 
BY HENDERSON. 
n 1 very large volume, 8vo. double MONAT ice 14s. cloth, 

THEOLOGICAL DICTIONA Y ; contain- 
ing Definitions of all Religious and Ecclesiastical Terms ; 
an impartial account of the principal denominations which have 
subsisted in the religious world from the birth of Christ to the 
present day: together with an eccurate statement of the most 
remarkable Transactions and Events recorded in Ecclesiastical 
History, and a Biographical Sketch of such Writers as have ex- 
rted a decided infasnce in the ag of Theological Science. 
By the late Rev. CHARLES BUC A new and greatl 7 

proved edition, by the Rev. E. HENDERSON. D.D., PH.D 

poclasical Tutor of Highbury College. 
ondon: printed for Thomas Tegg, No. 73, Cheapside; and 
sold. sold by all other Booksellers. 


JQLINT GLASS.—APSLEY PELLATT, only 
surviving partner of the late firm of Pellatt & Green, has 

the ears entirely removed from St. Paul’s Churchyard to 
the Falcon Glass Works, Holland-street, Blackfriars, where he 
has show-rooms for every description of table glass, toilette and 
smelling-bottles, his newly-invented renaissance chandeliers, 
lamps, lustres, chemical glass ; also the newest patterns of china 
_ dessert, and tea services.—Printed lists, with sketches, 
be had on application. The extensive glass-works (of oy 

ses 
operation any Tuesday, Wednesday, or 














an illustrated desc < is in the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ N 
may Ld a in ful 
Thurs 

aTENT SPELTER PAINT.—This Paint is 

adapted for all purposes which other paint is now used 

for, and may be confidently recommended to the notice of the 
public. When applied to iron its effect may be compared to that 
of the galvanization of the metal ; it resists the influence of the 
weather, of soft and sea water, and of the fumes in chemical 
works. When applied to wood, it gets so hard that the most 
intense heat of the sun makes no impression upon it, and will 
not_make it blister and peel off. Applied to damp walls, or in 
positions which are much exposed, it affords a powerful protec- 
tion against moisture and saltpetre. When it is used upon softer 
substances, such as paper, pasteboard, linen, plaster of —— it 
produces equally satisfactory results. “Apply to Jas. Le Cren, 
Agent, 26, Moorgate-street ; or, by letter, to H. P. Rouquette, 
patentee and sole manufacturer, 14, Mark-lane. 


RECOMMENDED BY THE FACULTY, AND PATRONIZED 
BY HER MAJESTY AND H.R.H. PRINCE ARBERT. 

avis CELEBRATED TOOTH- 

USHES.—A. DAVIS, Sponge Merchant and Brosh 








, by special appointment to — pajenty and H.R.E 
of 


Prince Albert, their Graces te Du tel 
Argyle, and Montrose, Dowa; tt ot Bedford, and nume- 
rous families of high ‘distinction, 33, STRAND, begs to acquaint 
the Nobility and Gentry that he has succeeded in discoverin 
fastening for Tooth Brushes, composed of Corded Silk and India 
Rubber, by which it is impossible for the hairs ever to come 
loose in the mouth. For Garebiiity, they will be found to excel 
any ever yet offered, and the only kind that can be warranted 
from corroding. Persons frequently get bad teeth and gums 
from these causes, the corrosion being poison to the breath, and 
cancer the gums. Also, inventor of a new and improved ane 
BRUSH, made of unbleached Russia Bristies which do 
soften by constant use. Improved Velvet OTHES and HAIR 
BRUSHES, in great variety of patterns, tt She wholesale prices. 
The “ae be ot and Nursery Sponges, at a the perfumers’ 
rices. VIS being an extensive im rof Sponges and 
bristles, pom a him to offer the following orticles at forty per 
cent. under any House in “England, Families in Town and 
Country supplied, carriage free, at Wholesale Prices, with every 
kind of Brushes for Horses and Carriages; also Sponges, Cha- 
mois, Horse Clothing, Blankets, and every requisite for the use 
of the Stables. All kinds of Brushes, Brooms, T'urnery, Cooper- 
a ge Rope and r Mats, Soap, Black Leo. Scouring 
Tr, aah, for Household use, at Wholesale Prices. Families 
1 pa and Country can have a List of his Prices by a post-paid 
lication,—33, Strand. 


AREROOMS for STOVES and FENDERS. 
—R. H. PARKINSON solicits from the Public generally 
an inspection of his extensive Stock of Register and other Stoves, 
Fenders of the most tasteful design, Fire-irons, Kitchen-Ranges, 
Smoke-Jacks, Ovens, Hot Plates, &c. &c. iso a very large 
assortment of town-made T: ea-Urns, Tea-Kettles on cwing 
stands, Papier-Maché Trays and Waiters, fmm pattern Dish- 
Covers, including every article required for t Kitchen, either 
in Copper, Iron, or Block-tin. —79, Oxford-street, exactly Oppo- 
site the | Pantheor n. 
N. H. P. wishing to make room for New Patterns, has 
some a Register Stoves and Fenders to offer at a very 
considerable reduction in price. 


UPERIOR LOOKING GLASSES and Splen- 
did Gilt PICTURE FRAMES.—CHARLES M‘LEAN, 78, 
Fleet-street, opposite the Dispatch newspaper office, respect- 
fully informs the trade, artists upbolsterers, and the gable. 
that oer, can be supplied with LOOKING GLASSES and PIC- 
TURE FRAMES, of the very peat ‘manufacture, at prices never 
hitherto attempted.— ay 3S and sent free of post to 
any part of the ingdom, ARG iS SHuETS OF DRAWINGS, re- 
presenting the enatt patterns and prices of 100 different sized pic- 
ture frames and 120 looking glasses, elegantly ornamented with 
designs made expressly for thismanufactory. The trade supplied 
with frames in thecompo. Fancy wood frames and mouldings, 
and room borderings. Old frames repaired and regilt. Glasses 
resilvered. 30,000 frames kept seasoned for immediate delivery. 
—All goods not approved of in three months taken back, and money 
returned, 


+ 5 7 
ETCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
PATTERN of TOOTHBRUSH, made on the most 
scientific principle, and patronized by the most eminent of the 
faculty. ‘This celebrated Brush will search thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and will clean in the most effectual and 
extraordinary manner. Metcalfe’s Tooth-Brushes are famous 
for being made on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the 
mouth, price 1s. An improved Clothes-Brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
. A newly-invented Brush for choontng velvet with quick 
and actisfactory effect. The much-approved Flesh-Brushes, as 
recommended by the faculty, and Horse-hair Gloves and B Belts. 
Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, that do not soften in washing or use aoa coreenes ney. 
A new and large umportation oot Sno Turkey Sponge ; and Com 
of all descriptions.—To be Wholesa ° and *Retail ONLY 
at Metcalfe's SOLE Establishment, No. 130p, Oxford-street, 
nearly opposite Hanover-square. 


PESNY POSTAGE ADVANTAGEOUS TO 
CHILDREN CUTTING THEIR TEETH.—STEEDMAN’S 
SOOTHING POWDERS.—The good effects of these Powders in 

reserving a healthy state of the constitution during teething, 

ave now had twenty years’ experience, (the Proprietor first 
gave them to his own children with great benefit, ) during which 
time thousands of children have been relieved annually from 
all those distressing symptoms which children suffer while cut- 
ting teeth, viz. feverish heats, fits, convulsions, sickness of 
stomach, and debility, accompanied with relaxation. of the 
bowels, and inflammation of the gums.—Prepared, and sold in 
packets, at ls. 14d. by J. Steedman, Chemist, Jalworth, Surrey ; 
and sold by all Chemists and Medicine Venders in the United 
a om, Any lady wishing to try them, by inclosing a shillin 
in a letter to the proprietor, will receive a packet by return o! 
post, free of expense. 


IGHT.__R. TH. Parkinson begs leave to ac- 
pains the Nobility and Gentry that he manufactures the 
PATE) SOLAR LAMP with its latest improvements, or 
staat he Solar Principle to any Lamp they may already have. 
- . P. supplies the Oil at 3s. 6d. per gallon, of a quality very 
= erior to what is usually sold. Also a new description of Nut 
Oil, at Gs. 6d. per gallon, which burns in the regular Patent 
Lamp with a brilliancy nearly equal to sperm, and perfectly 
free from smell. He is induced to make this remark, knowing 
that there is an article very much pulfed (by circular and other- 
wise), but which has a most noxious smell.—A large assortment 
of Palmer's Patent Lamps, for Candles with 1, 2, 3, or 4 wicks— 
the 4-wick, or Magnum Candle, giving a light equal to any oil 
lamp, and now becoming ge neral upon the tables of the Nobility. 
Every size Candle may be had, and in any quantit 
Notice—PARKINSON’S Whole ale | and Retail W Lrehouse, 79, 
Oxford-street, exactly opposite the Pantheon. 

















ERVOUSNESS is incipient insanity ; and unless 
the former is cured, the latter will follow. Medical men 
enerally consider both effects of diseased stomachs, bowels, or 
iver. Dr. LIS MOSELEY, 9, Charlotte-street, has de- 
monstrated, in his * Eleven C hapters on Nervous Complaints,” 
that they are organic diseases of the brain, and has shown, by 
hundreds of cases, he can cure both, and is willing to do so, or 
receive nothing but the chemist’s charges. Insanity itself he 


has cured in forty minutes. 
FOR SOFTENING T Se pe at AND IMPROVING THE 


(7 ODFREY’ 8 EXTRACT of ELDER 


FLOWERS. stands unrivalled for its efficacy ; it com- 
pletely eradicates Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Redness, and all Cu- 
taneous Imperfections; renders the most sallow ‘Complexion 
Setoabely clear, and imparts to the Skin a pleasing and healthy 

pearance. In the process of shaving it is invaluable, as it 

allege the irritation and smarting pain, and renders the ckin 
penne and firm. It protects the skin from the effects of the 
cold winds and damp atmosphere, and will be found beyond all 
praise, to use as a family Lotion on all occasions. —Soldin bottles, 
price 2s. 9d., with directions for using it, by A. Willoughby & C 
(late B. Godfrey Windus), 61, Bishopsgate-street Without ; call 
allrespectable Medicine V enders and Perfumers. 


sw LABEL.—In consequence of the great 
ariety of Counterfeit Wrappers of * ROWLAND'S MA- 

CASS ar OIL,’ now in circulation, and which sonearly resemble 
the Original as frequently to deceive the unwary, the Proprietors 
ha wy employed those celebrated artists Messrs. Perkins & Bacon, 
who have succeeded in producing * A NEW LABEL’ from steel, 
of so complicated and intricate a nature, and of such excessive 
difficulty of execution, 2s to amount to an impossibility of imi- 
tation, and to be considered by connoisseurs a masterpiece in 
the art ofengraving. The Label forms a ¢ mara ation of beauti- 
ful designs—a portion encircling a BUST of Her Majesty the 

* Queen’—which surmounte the verre, in &.. lines, 


MAC ASSAT “OL. 
(the ground-work is composed of the most elaborate and chaste 
patterns of lace-work. nder which are the Signature and 
Address of the Proprie tors, in red, 
A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton-zarden, London 
ounter-signed ALEX. ROWL AND. 

The Label is backed by a design so e xquisite and minute as to 
defy competition: it comprises the words * Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil,” written ne arly 1,500 time 3, and containing 29,028 letters. 

The Lowest Price is 3s. 6d. ; the next 7s. ; or Family Bottles 
(containing 4 small) at 10s. 6d. ; and Double that size, ll. ls 

Some impostors call their trash the *Ge enuine, Mac: assar. Oil, 4 








and sign it * A. RowlandSon,’ Ss ae the *&,’ offering it for 
sale under the lure of ‘cheap 
*,* Be sure to ask for ‘ Rowland’s Macassar Oil,’ Sold by all 





respectable ( Chemists and Perfumers. 
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13, Great Marlborough Street, May 15, 1841, 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS NOW READY. 





I. 


THE LIFE AND LITERARY REMAINS 
OF LE. L. 
By Laman Brawncnarp, Esq. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait. 

The materials for this work are derived exclusively from authentic sources—from her 
Own notes and communications—from the statements of her nearest relatives—from her 
long and ti d correspond with most intimate friends, confided for the purpose— 
and from their recollections of personal intimacy with her. Every interesting particular 
connected with her literary life has been selected from a mass of accurate information, to 
which no one could have had access but the friend whom she had solicited to become her 


literary executor, 





It. 
THE LIFE OF PETRARCH. 


By Tuomas CaMpsBE Lt, Esq. 
Author of ‘The Pleasures of Hope,’ &c. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of Petrarch, Laura, &c. 28s. bound. 


“Tt may be asserted with confidence, that there are very few persons who know any 
thing more of Petrarch than as a poet and as the adorer of Laura. They are not aware 
that this poet of love for all times and all nations was also a statesman, who lived and 
corresponded with the greatest men of his age, and who was intrusted with important 
diplomatic missions; and that literature owes him intinite obligations for the pains which 
he took to preserve the ancient classic writers, and to encourage a taste for the study of 
their works. Those who would wish to make themselves acquainted with Petrarch’s history 
and merits, will learn with interest that the celebrated author of‘ The Pleasures of Hope’ 
has just completed a Life of him, in which, with the feelings of a genuine poet, he has done 
full justice to the character of this eminent man in all its bearings.” 


Ill, 


DE CLIFFORD; or, THE CONSTANT MAN. 


By Rosert Prumer Warp, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Tremaine,’ ‘De Vere,’ &c. 4 vols. post 8vo. 


*** De Clifford’ is a sterling work—a work not to be perused and dismissed in a breath, 
but to be read and studied again and again. It is not for the story, but for the fine 
delineation of the movement of the human heart—for the striking descriptions of eminent 
political and distinguished persons—for the great knowledge of life, and men, and things, 
displayed in every part—for just reflections on events which belong to all periods—for 

rous opini on celebrated authors and the tendency of their writings; and, above 
all, for an elevated, manly, and moral tone, calculated to discourage vice and inspire 
virtue in every walk and relation of life. These volumes will long continue to be an 
ornament to the polite literature of our time.”"—Literary Gazette. 





Iv. 5 
A SUMMER IN WESTERN FRANCE; 


INCLUDING 


The Provinces from the LOIRE to the DORDOGNE. 
Edited by Mrs. Trotrore, 


Authoress of ‘ Domestic Manners of the Americans,’ &c, 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 

**The name of Trollope is sufficiently well known in connexion with all that is most 
entertaining in existing literature, to be ample attraction to any work; but when it is 
remembered, however, that the present tour embraces the land of the English dominion in 
France, and the scene of the heroic adventures of Joan of Arc—the field of the no less 
noble struggle of La Vendée—and of the sanguinary wars of the Hug at La Rochelle, 
and the country of Cognac and Claret, rendered memorable also as the spot where flourished 
that terror of the curious, Blue Beard, the equally sanguinary Geoffrey Grandoleur, Diana 
of Poictiers, ‘Les Pénitens d'Amour,’ and a whole host of historical characters of equal 
interest, the attractiveness of the Author's materials must be as manifest as that of Mrs. 
Trollope’s name as editor.” 





Vv 


THE LOVE MATCH: a Novel. 


By Mrs. MaBery, 
Author of ‘Emily.’ 3 vols. with a Portrait of Mrs. Maberly, after a painting by Ross. 
“Not only a delightful, but a wonderful book, inasmuch as it displays a knowledge not 
merely of society but of the world generally, and of the workings of human feelings and 
passions, to an extent which really and truly is surprising. * The Love Match’ will be one 


vi. 


SWINBURNE’S LETTERS 


From the Courts of Europe at the cLosE of the Last CenTUuRY, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 

‘In his peculiar way, we think Swinburne equal to Walpole ; for if he has less point op 
elaboration, he has several things Walpole wanted—ease, nature, unaffected liveliness, and 
above all, a heart.”—Spectator. 

**A series of letters, which contains the cream of the correspondence ofa life. The 
letters are written in an easy unpretending style, by an accomplished gentleman and 
ripe scholar; who, with equal or superior opportunities of observation to those which 
Horace Walpole possessed, had also much of the brilliancy of that prince of letter-wri 
with manliness of character and solidity of understanding, to which the wit and dilletante 
of Strawberry Hill had no pretension. The work is, indeed, one of the most attractive 
which has appeared for some time.”"—Taitl’s Magazine. 


vil. 
THE HON. MRS. DAMER’S DIARY 


OF HER TOUR IN 


GREECE, TURKEY, EGYPT, and the HOLY LAND, 


2 vols. small 8vo. with numerous I!lustrations. (Just ready.) 


VIII. 


THREE YEARS in PERSIA and KOORDISTAN, 
By Georce Fow er, Esq. 


In 2 vols. with numerous Illustrations. 


“The intelligence just received from India, and the present condition of our relations; 
political and commercial, with Persia, render these volumes, which comprise the most 
recent account of this interesting country, of peculiar importance at the present moment.” 


x 


1X. 
THE IDLER IN FRANCE. 


By the Counress oF BLESSINGTON. 
2 vols. 8vo. (Just ready.) 


x. 


THE TRUSTEE: a Novel. 
By the Author of the Tragedy of ‘The Provost of Bruges.’ 


x1. 
THE FRENCH STAGE 


And the FRENCH PEOPLE. 
Edited by TotoporE Hook, Esq. 


2 vols. small 8vo. 

** An excellent book, replete with wit, humour, life, and character, with inimitable an- 
ecdotes, combining to form a history of very remarkable persons who lived in an age as 
remarkable. M. Fleury, the author of these admirable memoirs, was distinguished by his 
performance of Voltaire’s characters; and in the Court of that monarch of wit, genius, 
learning, and of everything ted with i in literature, and all intellectual 
pursuits, he became soon introduced into the society of all that was gay, rich, distin- 
guished, titled, talented, and profligate at Paris. His volumes are full of highly-entertain- 
ing matter—of anecdotes of the greatest variety and interest.”—Dispatch. 





XII. 


JOAN OF ARC, the Maid of Orleans. 
By T. J. Sere, Esq. 
In 3 vols. 

‘We have read this tale with as much avidity as some years ago we read Dr. Southiey's 
poem on the same exciting subject. Like that highly-wrought work of genius, it abounds 
in impassioned scenes; local descriptions characterised by infinite truth of detail; and 
incidents which, startling and romantic as they are, all wear the impress of probability 
Nothing can be juster, or better in historical keeping, than Mr. Serle’s full-length portrait 





of the most popular novels of the season.”—John Bull. 


of the enthusiastic, high-minded Maid of Orleans.”—Sun. 





In a few days will be published, 


MR. BURKE’S NEW PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 


FOR 


1841. 


7th Edition, beautifully printed on a New Plan, in double columns, and embellished with an emblazoned Title-page, and upwards of 1,500 Engravings of Armorial 


Bearings, and forming the most complete, the most accurate, 


and the cheapest work of the kind ever offered to the public. 


This popular Work has been under revision for more than six months, and this New Edition, enriched by additional articles from the public archives, and private communications 


of great interest to the Nobility of Great Britain, is brought down to the t of publ 


+ 


ion. It comprises,— 





1. Introduction. 

2. The Royal Chronicler,—an entirely new article, giving, 
in addition to the Royal Family of England from the 
Conquest, including the old Kings of Scotland and 
House of Guelph, all the other Crownep Heaps of 
Evrope, their existing Families, Armorial Bearings, 
beautifully engraved, &c. 

3. The Peerace of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 


5. Spiritual Lords. 


Crown. 


and Presumptive. 
9. Courtesy Titles. 


4. The Baronetace of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
6. Foreign Noblemen, Subjects, by Birth, of the British 


7. Peerages claimed and before Parliament. 
8. Surnames of Peers and Peeresses, with Heirs Apparent 


10. Daughters of Peers married to Commoners. 

ll. —— Roll. _ 

12. Peers of the three Kingdoms collectively. 

13. Orders of Knighthood: The Garter —‘The Thistle—St. 
Patrick—The Bath—St. Michael and St. George— 
Guelphic. 

P 14. Knights Bachelors. 

15. Mottoes—translated and elucidated. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


*,* ORDERS RECEIVED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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